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WORK OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON THE 
EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION FOR 1935’ 


By Dr. JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


WE are just completing three of the most 
disastrous years in educational history. 
Kor the first time, a depression has brought 
serious harm to the schools and has re- 
sulted in restriction and even denial of 
educational opportunity to millions of echil- 
dren. School terms have been cut, in some 
instances almost to the vanishing point. 
All phases of the educational program 
have suffered. Those which represent the 
response of the schools to twentieth-cen- 
tury conditions have suffered most. To- 
day, thousands of American communities 
are attempting to train for citizenship in 
the twentieth century in schools which in 
scope and procedure belong to the nine- 
teenth century. A quarter of a million 
teachers are serving under conditions 
which are inferior to those provided the 
unemployed under the relief program. 


For over a year the Joint Commission 


on the Emergency in Education has strug- 
gled to alleviate the conditions which have 
just been deseribed. We have vigorously 
supported a series of immediate emergency 
measures. Comprehensive and current 
figures concerning closed schools, shortened 
terms, unpaid teachers and wrecked school 
programs have been collected and widely 

1 Address before the General Session of the 


National Education Association, July 2, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


disseminated by radio, newspapers, peri- 
odieals and other avenues of publicity. 
The American people now recognize the 
gravity of the educational crisis. 

A working group of consultants from 
every state in the Union has been organ- 
ized. They have come together in a series 
of regional conferences in which plans for 
aggressive action have been made and put 
into operation. An extensive survey has 
been made to determine the agencies and 
organizations which are friendly, and 
which are hostile, to education and to dis- 
cover the means whereby their attitudes 
toward education are expressed. This 
study has suggested bases for both defen- 
sive and offensive action. 

The Joint Commission has actively sup- 
ported the Legislative Commission and the 
National Committee for Federal Emer- 
geney Aid for Education in securing finan- 
cial assistance for the schools from the 
national government. Such aid has been 
secured in various forms to amounts total- 
ing tens of millions of dollars. This money 
has meant financial salvation to thousands 
of hard-pressed school districts and to tens 
of thousands of unfortunate teachers. Re- 
sponsible officials of the administration 
have been brought to the place where they 
recognize that there is an educational emer- 
geney and are willing to do something 


ad 
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about it. These and other measures devel- 
oped by the Joint Commission to G2al with 
the immediate emergency will be continued 
and supported with vigor during the com- 
ing year. It is too early to say that the 
crisis has passed. We must continue to be 
alert to the demands of the current emer- 
gency. 

There are also clear signs that educa- 
tional recovery has begun. Selfish inter- 
ests find less response to their demands for 
ill-considered retrenchment. School terms, 
portions of the educational program which 
have been eliminated, budgets and salary 
schedules are being restored by a rapidly 
mounting number of communities. The 
attitude of the public is better than it has 
been for four years. 

The officers of the National Education 
Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence recently instructed the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion to broaden the scope of its work to 
include an appraisal of the present educa- 
tional situation and the development of a 
long-term program designed not only to 
facilitate educational recovery, but also to 
effect improvements in educational proce- 
dures demanded by changed conditions. 

The Joint Commission has started work 
on this additional assignment. As we have 
struggled with the problems of the immedi- 
ate emergency, it has become increasingly 
clear that genuine educational recovery 
will involve more than a mere replacement 
of the 1929 situation. Many of the eur- 
rent difficulties of the schools have their 
roots in conditions which existed long be- 
fore the onset of the depression. The 
added weight of the depression has caused 
certain weak supports in the educational 
structure to crash. We can not achieve a 
satisfactory recovery until these weak tim- 
bers have been replaced by stronger ones. 

We have long known that the means by 
which education is financed in this country 
constituted one of the weak places in our 
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educational structure. The property tax, 
overburdened and poorly administered by 
the local community, stood in the road of 
educational advance throughout the decade 
of the twenties. When the depression came 
it failed almost completely in hundreds of 
communities. It will not do merely to 
return to the 1929 plan for the financing 
of education. During the next decade we 
must fundamentally redesign and recon- 
struct the plan for the financing of educa- 
tion in this country. The Joint Commis- 
sion has already sketched the blueprints 
for this new plan. It summoned a national 
conference of thirty school executives, tax 
experts and economists to draft the out- 
lines of a modern program for the finane- 
ing of education. The report of this con- 
ference provides a sound basis for the ref- 
ormation of our system for the financing 
of the schools. During the coming year 
the Joint Commission will seek to enlist the 
whole profession in a united attack on this 
key problem. 

The time has come to forget our nine- 
teenth-century provincialisms concerning 
the financing of education. The twentieth 
century has created conditions and released 
forces that can no longer be dealt with 
solely on a local basis. This has been rec- 
ognized by other areas of government. It 
must be recognized by education. 

In every state we should resolutely set to 
work to develop a program for the financ- 


‘ing of educational facilities appropriate to 


the needs of the twentieth century. Uni- 
versal education suited to the needs of all 
should be provided at public expense from 
early childhood and until such time as 
proper employment is advisable and ob- 
tainable. Suitable educational facilities 
should be made readily available for all 
adults. 

The Federal Government should assist 
the states in providing an acceptable mini- 
mum or foundation of educational support 
in every community. We can no longer 
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permit the chance circumstance of the 
wealth that happens to be located in the 
individual community, or in the individual 
state, to determine whether a child shall be 
provided excellent or mediocre school fa- 
cilities or no educational opportunity at all. 
The time has come to proclaim the prin- 
ciple of a national minimum or foundation 
program of financial support for the edu- 
cation of every child who lives under the 
American flag, whether he happens to live 
in Middletown, Maine, Arkansas or Cali- 
fornia. 

This proposal represents no fundamen- 
tally new doctrine. For a century we have 
accepted the principle that the wealth 
which a child’s father happens to possess 
should not be the factor which determines 
whether he is to go to school or to be illiter- 
ate. We have long pooled our resources on 
a local basis to provide that indispensable 
service of a democratic nation—free and 
universal edueation. It has long been ac- 
cepted in theory, and is increasingly being 
recognized in practise, that the same prin- 
ciple applies to the state as a whole. We 
agree that the chance that a child has to 
obtain an education should not depend 
upon whether he happens to live in the 
northwest or southeast corner of a state. 
All citizens within a state should assist, 
according to their ability, in paying for the 
education of every child. 

Conditions have now developed which 
require that 
be applied in the nation as a whole. No 
Rather we are 


this principle should also 


new principle is involved. 
preserving under changed conditions the 
equality of opportunity which both in its 
origin and development is perhaps the most 
distinetive American principle in exis- 
tence. 

The achievement of genuine educational 
recovery calls for thought and action in 
another direction. What is to be the role 


of education in making America a better 
place in which to live? 


The troubles of 
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the last four years have served to sharpen 
understanding of the problems which lie 
at the root of these difficulties. How are 
we going to convert an economy of poten- 
tial abundance into one of actual abun- 
dance ? 
modicum of material well-being and secur- 


How are we going to achieve that 


ity which is essential to cultural and spiri- 
tual health? How are we to accomplish 
sufficient regulation of our common affairs 
that we can avoid chaos and achieve stabil- 
ity, and at the same time protect individual 
initiative and liberty in certain vital areas? 
These are the 
which confront us who have the privilege 
of living in this potent twentieth century. 
There is no easy answer to them. There 
is no final and permanent answer to such 
problems except that which can be given 
by a more universal and vital program of 
education. 

Nothing now stands between the Ameri- 
can people and the realization of the 
noblest civilization which has yet marked 
man’s upward struggle but lack of intelli- 


great unsolved questions 


There has recently been issued by 
a responsible economic souree—the Brook- 
ings Institution of Washington, D. C.—the 
results of an extensive investigation into 
the eeonomie capacity of America to pro- 
duce. This study should offer encourage- 
ment to every right-thinking American 


rence, 





citizen. It was conducted for the specific 
purpose of determining whether America, 
in its most prosperous years, was utilizing 
its full productive capacity. 

This 
whether there is justification for the con- 
tention that we lived beyond our means in 


investigation sought to discover 


the gay twenties, both in our private and 
public expenditures. We have been told 
that the depression of the last four years 
is ‘‘the morning after’’ 
of the twenties, during which 
money and wickedly burned up capital, 
like drunken 
the field of public expenditure has been 


the gay joy-ride 
we spent 


sailors. Our profligacy in 
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held up as a horrible example of economic 
sin. The expenditures for education have 
been cited as a particular instance of ex- 
travagant spending. 

What light does the investigation of the 
Brookings Institution shed upon these con- 
tentions? The conclusion can be stated in 
a few words: Instead of living beyond our 
means in 1929, the peak year of prosperity, 
‘four economic society lacked almost 20 
per cent. of living up to its means’’ in that 
year. In 1929 our income was fifteen bil- 
lion dollars less than it could have been if 
we had used the labor force and the capital 
goods already in our possession in a man- 
ner which would have involved no violation 
of practical operating conditions. 

If we had used this wasted economic 
power, we could have brought up to $2,000 
the incomes of the 16,400,000 families in 
the United States who in 1929 received less 
than this amount. This is the conclusion 
of the Institute of Economies of the Brook- 
ings Institution. I would like to add that, 
if this wasted economic productivity had 
actually been used, it would have paid the 
total bill for publie education—kindergar- 
ten, elementary, high school, college and 
university—more than five times. 

What can education do to develop the 
requisite intelligence so that possibilities 
may become realities? The coming decades 
will present the greatest opportunity which 
has yet challenged any generation of teach- 
ers. We must seek the support of all men 
of intelligence and good-will to the end 
that we may cooperatively develop schools 
appropriate to the requirements of the re- 
markable age in which we are living. 

If I had some power to claim the thought 
of large numbers of citizens at this time, 
I would not begin by deluging them with 
statistics of the breakdown of the schools, 
nor by taking them through a short course 
in the financing of education. Rather, I 
would ask them to look at life as it is and 
to decide what it suggests concerning the 
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development of education in the future. 
The crucial problems which confront the 
schools to-day grow out of the fact that 
there are too many persons who have not 
faced the implications for education of the 
unsolved problems which afflict our society. 

The Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Edueation recently issued a publication 
entitled ‘‘Evaluating the Publie Schools.’’ 
We urge that you give this pamphlet seri- 
ous attention, and think through the phi- 
losophy which lies back of it. It calls for 
a closer alliance between educators and the 
public in general. It urges something 
more than educational interpretation, im- 
portant though that may be. It offers 
definite suggestions whereby school people 
may sit down with public-spirited citizens 
to discover through honest and cooperative 
thinking the answer to the most crucial 
educational questions. 

In a democracy the people must ulti- 
mately decide important questions of social 
and economie policy. This is particularly 
true with respect to the public school, be- 
cause this institution touches the everyday 
lives of the people so closely. Since the 
people must decide, let us see that they 
decide wisely and on the basis of a full 
presentation of the evidence. 

I warn you that there are interests in 
this nation who because of selfishness or 
limited vision want no democratic decision 
as to the role of education in our civiliza- 
tion. For four years they have been pro- 
claiming a gospel of negation and despair. 
They urge the acceptance of a peasant 
standard of living and a peasant standard 
of educating as the easiest way out of our 
present difficulties. Let no teacher accept 
this coward’s solution for the difficulties 
of the depression. Teachers have no 
higher duty than to join with all men of 
social purpose in opposing this defeatist 
doctrine. 

We have heard much about the new deal 
during the past year. But in a sense there 




















is nothing less new in American life than 
the new deal. 

The founding of this nation was one of 
the great efforts of history to offer man- 
kind a new deal—a new deal in which 
religious tolerance, political equality, and 
economie justice would replace the perse- 
cution, inequality and injustice that cursed 
our forebears of Europe through the mid 
dle ages and into the modern period. It 
is because millions of courageous men and 
women that they 
crossed an ocean to found a land in which 


the 


dreamed and dared 


equality of opportunity would be 
watchword. 

The new deal viewed in proper, and non- 
partisan, perspective is nothing more than 
a cleansing of those springs of social jus- 
tice and equality of opportunity which 
gave America its original impetus, and 
should forever refresh its upward march. 

There is a third area which will deserve 
especial attention in the years just ahead 
if complete educational recovery is to be 
achieved. I refer to the whole matter of 
the professional organization of teachers. 
If there ever was any question about the 
necessity of strong professional organiza- 
state 
perience of these depression years must 
Edueation has suffered 
gut I assure you 


tions—loeal, and national—the ex- 
have dispelled it. 
in these trying times. 
it would have suffered far more severely 
if it had not been for these agencies of edu- 
cational defense and advance. 

Many local and state associations enrol 
less than 100 per cent. of eligible members. 
The national association enrols less than 
20 per cent. of its potential membership. 
Here is a situation which all of us should 
strive to correct as rapidly as_ possible. 
We can urge 100 per cent. enrolment on 
the basis of the record of these organiza- 
tions in a time of crisis. But I prefer not 
to dwell on the past accomplishments of 
professional associations, but rather to em- 
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phasize what it is possible for them to 
accomplish in the future. 

Edueational associations should become 
agencies of unified and long-term eduea- 
American edueation is 


tional planning. 


about to undergo a reconstruction and 
expansion more fundamental than it has 
experienced in any other period of its 
history. The orderly social and economic 
revolution through which the country is 
passing places upon the schools greater 
demands Un- 


employed youths whose services can not 


and new responsibilities. 


by industry must be pro- 


be absorbed 
vided with proper educational opportuni- 
The the 


for and 


ties. work of schools in pre- 


paring social economie ¢itizen- 
ship must be increased in effectiveness. 
The preparation of teachers for the new 
The 


relation of education to other governmen- 


age requires far-reaching changes. 


tal functions, the organization of eduea- 
tional opportunity for the leisure time of 
adults, the coordination of the schools with 
libraries and playgrounds—these and a 
score of other problems press for careful 
consideration and constructive action in 
shaping a new program of education for a 
new age. 

This situation places a heavy responsi- 
bility upon the educators of the nation. 
Logically, it is they who should offer the 
leadership needed in order that schools 
appropriate to the demands of our times 
may be developed. Already, thousands of 
teachers, working through a variety of 
educational organizations, are coming to 
grips with the problems which must be 
met in the years which lie just ahead, if 
edueation is fully to accomplish its pur- 
poses. 

An investigation just completed for the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Edueation 400 
educational commissions 


have recently prepared reports or are now 


reveals that no less than 


committees and 
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conducting investigations, which are per- 
tinent in planning educational recovery 
and reconstruction. The results of this 
study are now available in printed form 
under the title: ‘‘A Directory of National 
Deliberative Committees in Education.’’ 

One can not study this directory without 
realizing that there are already within our 
profession untapped resources for educa- 
tional progress. It is the duty of profes- 
sional associations to capitalize and to co- 
ordinate the vast amount of work which is 
already in progress in the profession, look- 
ing toward the improvement of educational 
procedures and results. 

We should no longer be satisfied with 
educational associations which look ahead 
one or two years. Every organization— 
local, state and national—should have at 
least a ten-year program made up of long- 
term as well as immediate objectives. In 
the development of such a program each 
association should draw upon the best 
thought of its membership of all ranks. It 
should seek the advice of experts both 
within and without the profession, in order 
that its platform may be as defensible as 
careful research and mature experience 
will permit. To a far greater extent than 
in the past, professional organizations 
should seek the active cooperation of larger 
numbers of laymen. Education as we have 
it to-day came from the people. Eduea- 
tion as it should be to-morrow should come 
from the people. 

The Joint Commission urges the creation 
in every state of an effective council for 
general educational planning which will 
capitalize the though and influence of the 
groups just described in the development 
and support of a comprehensive, long-term 
educational program. The time has passed 
when we can hope to win great educational 
victories solely through our own efforts in 
promoting a series of opportunistic proj- 


ects. 
The Joint Commission, acting under its 
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new instructions, will provide materials 
which will be valuable to state educational 
associations in developing long-term pro- 
grams. It is the intention of the commis- 
sion to seek the resources requisite to the 
effective discharge of this important re- 
sponsibility. 

I have briefly indicated a few of the 
major objectives of the Joint Commission 
for 1935. We expect to continue certain 
activities designed to meet the immediate 
difficulties of education. We also expect to 
earry out the recent instructions to outline 
the elements of a long-term program for 
educational recovery and reconstruction. 
This will involve work in at least three 
directions : 

First, there will be a series of activities 
designed to facilitate the movement 
already underway looking toward the revi- 
sion of methods for financing the schools. 

Second, there is need to encourage more 
effective means whereby the teaching pro- 
fession and publie-spirited citizens in gen- 
eral may arrive at considered decisions as 
to the role which education should play in 
solving the economic and social problems 
which have been clarified by the events of 
recent years. 

Third, there is need for materials out of 
which professional organizations may de- 
velop long-term programs for the con- 
tinuous improvement of educational pro- 
cedures and results. 

In offering this preliminary view of 
plans for the coming year, the Joint Com- 
mission has no illusions as to the difficulty 
of the work which it has been instructed to 
do. It will need the advice and support of 
its consultants and of the whole profession 
even more than during the past year. We 
offer no philosophy of self-satisfaction with 
education as it is to-day or as it has been 
in the past. Rather, we are urging that 
teachers dream great dreams and see great 
visions as to what education may mean to 
every state and to the nation as a whole. 
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The road which lies ahead is no easy one. 
Every step of educational advance in the 
twentieth century will be contested, as it 
was in the nineteenth century, by the forces 
of ignorance, prejudice, greed and narrow 
vision. But these forces can be defeated. 
They break and run in the face of intelli- 
vence, open-mindedness, courage and social 
vision. Intelligent and courageous teach- 
ers and parents can supply these indis- 
pensable ingredients of educational and 
social advance. 

The twentieth century offers the Ameri- 
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can people the greatest opportunity of the 
ages to achieve a civilization which is full 
and fine—that will fulfil the American 
dream of equal opportunity for all. It also 
offers a situation full of great dangers. 


We can follow a course that will lead 
to stagnation, deterioration and deeay. 


America must choose the road it will take! 
We who work in the schools and colleges 
of the nation have it within our hands to 
influence the decision. Let us eatch the 
vision and summon the courage to march 


on. 


A NATIONAL CULTURE—BY-PRODUCT OR 
OBJECTIVE OF NATIONAL PLANNING’ 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


I SHALL speak quite informally. I would 
like first to pay a word of tribute to the 
Payne Fund, which has made possible the 
activities of the National Committee on 
Edueation by Radio and which had made 
considerable contribution to the develop- 
ment of interest in radio, even before the 
National Committee came onto the scene. 
I doubt that there has been at any other 
point in the history of this republie an ex- 
penditure of a similar amount of money so 
significant and prophetie as that which the 
Payne Fund has contributed to a develop- 
ment which is so new that the great major- 
ity of our people have quite overlooked its 
significance. At a time when the nation as 
a whole has been almost totally blind to the 
effects of this new institution, when govern- 
ments, state and national, have been pecu- 
liarly neglectful and unappreciative of the 

1Statement by Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman, 
National Committee on Education by Radio, and 
editor, Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, before a National Conference on the Use of 
Radio as a Cultural Agency in a Democracy, called 
by the committee, Washington, D. C., on May 7, 
1934, 


significance of radio as an instrument of 
education and culture, the Payne Fund has 
stood by with its eyes turned toward the 
future and has helped to keep alive a great 
purpose and a great ideal. I have faith to 
believe that some time, if not now, the na- 
tion will awaken to the significance of the 
program which the National Committee on 
Edueation by Radio has been urging and 
that these years of pioneer beginnings will 
eventually be crowned with results of the 
utmost importance for American life and 
culture. 

I would like also to pay tribute to my 
colleagues on the National Committee on 
Edueation by Radio who without compen- 
sation, without thought of advantage to 
themselves, often at great sacrifice, have 
carried on during these difficult years when 
we have had not only the uncertainties of 
a pioneer development but in addition the 
difficulties which grow out of the confusion 
created by the collapse and chaos of our 
economic system. I would like also to ex- 
tend a word of greeting and to pay tribute 
to you who have come here to-day to con- 
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sider the place which this new instrument 
of radio should have in our national eul- 
ture. 

The preceding speaker, Mr. Harold B. 
McCarty, director of the Wisconsin State 
Radio Station, has described the activities 
of that station on behalf of a great state. 
As an opportunity for human betterment I 
would rather have the management of a 
radio broadcasting station in any American 
staté than the presidency of its university. 
The influence of radio on the masses of the 
people is immediate and intimate. When 
it comes into their homes with the high 
purpose and fine spirit and the strict con- 
fidence which a wisely managed publie in- 
stitution inspires, it may become a mighty 
power for lifting the level of enlightenment 
so that every human institution will be 
better in consequence. 

Our subject this morning refers to na- 
tional planning. There is a popular fal- 
lacy in certain quarters that national 
planning represents an effort to force 
people or events into some preconceived 
mold. The exact opposite is true. It is the 
spirit and purpose of planning to get at the 
facts, the fundamental needs and wishes, 
and on the basis of those fundamental needs 
and wishes to work out step by step the 
procedure needed to realize them so that 
all the factors which enter into the situa- 
tion will be brought together in a harmo- 
nious whole. No planning is preconceived. 
We might as well speak of preconceived 
growth of a tree. Planning has its own 
internal laws and the planner seeks to dis- 
cover those laws and to apply them, just as 
young Charles W. Eliot has spent years 
studying the development of this city and 
laying out plans which will look forward 
several generations to make sure that it 
will be the best and most beautiful city 
that human ingenuity can provide. No 
plan is final, and it is a part of the tech- 
nique of planning that provision is made 
for constant and continuing adaptation 
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and replanning as new conditions develop. 
Our automobiles are planned. They repre- 
sent a tremendous coordination of artistic 
and engineering skill. They have been re- 
planned several times within the brief his- 
tory of automobiling and they are still 
being replanned. That process will go on 
and should go on until we eventually ar- 
rive at the most perfect mechanism for 
transportation that the human mind ean 
conceive. 

We are asked this morning to discuss the 
question as to whether a national culture is 
a by-product or an objective of national 
planning. The discussion of culture in any 
connection is difficult because it is one of 
those words which means different things 
to different people and which applies to 
values that are somewhat intangible. Were 
I to talk about such a product as the auto- 
mobile, for example, that is something defi- 
nite and tangible. We can think of it in 
terms of its separate parts. Every one 
knows what those parts are—that it has an 
engine, chassis, steering apparatus, seats, 
and so on. We know what those parts are 
expected to do and each of us can estimate 
in his own way their effectiveness and the 
effect of the whole mechanism. We can 
form our own answers to such questions as 
these: Is it dependable? Is it safe? Is it 
beautiful? Is it economical? 

When we begin to talk about culture we 
can not be so sure of the meaning which 
others will attach to our words. To some 
it means manners; to others it means 
knowledge of certain things which every 
one is supposed to know. To still others it 
is synonymous with civilization. Certainly 
there must be in all culture worthy the 
name the elements of taste and apprecia- 
tion. My idea of a definition of culture is 
a concept which includes the entire life of 
a people in so far as that life is undebat- 
ably excellent and happy. We need not 
ask that any one shall agree with us as to 
the meaning of culture, but we do have a 
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right to ask him in the name of culture to 
do what he sincerely thinks in his own 
heart is best. If we can get the masses of 
the people to dedicate themselves to do 
what in their own hearts they think best, 
there will be advance and growth. If they 
will ask themselves the simple questions— 
What is true? What is right? What is 
vood? What is beautiful?—and will seek 
to answer those questions in their own way, 
the outcome will be a national culture in 
the truest and finest sense. 

The first axiom in that process of build- 
ing a culture—and a culture is always in 
the process of building—is freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech. That free- 
dom is by all odds the greatest achievement 
of modern times. Nothing in our mechan- 
ical civilization with all its great inventions 
compares in significance with the idea of 
freedom of speech and thought. It is the 
foundation of all scientific and technical 
advanee which has made possible the mech- 
anism which earries radio into our homes. 
Without freedom of thought and speech 
we could not have had these things. With- 
out freedom of thought and speech we can 
not have their social and political equiva- 
lent. We can not make in social and politi- 
cal realms the progress which we have made 
in the material realm. The idea of free- 
dom of thought is the first of three great 
ideals which underlie modern civilization. 

The second of those ideas is the idea of 
progress. For untold centuries the human 
race went along with the thought that to- 
morrow would be like to-day and yesterday 
and that every one would do exactly as his 
fathers had done. But gradually there 
began to develop the idea that there could 
be progress. I do not mean _ progress 
merely in the sense of the material things 
of life. Much more fundamental is the 
progress which ean be made in the lives of 
men, in their personal growth, in their 
tastes, attitudes, and in their ways of con- 


ducting themselves within the family, 
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within the neighborhood, within the state, 
the nation and the larger family of na- 
tions. 

Horace Mann, whose centennial as the 
first chief state school officer in America we 
shall celebrate in 1937, went about this 
country talking and writing on the im- 
provability of man. It is highly significant 
that a great teacher, a great writer and ora- 
tor had to go about preaching the improv- 
ability of man, that he had to talk to 
parents, speak in schoolhouses and before 
legislatures, and to circulars and 
periodicals to get the people to recognize 
that the lives of men could be improved 
through the process of education. The idea 


issue 


of progress is second only to freedom of 
thought. Freedom of thought made 
science possible. The progress 
made the common school possible. The 
first great development of the common 
school came during the 1890s and when 
that generation which was in the schools in 
the 90s came the action, 
America had a period of the most rapid 
advance which has ever been known in any 


idea of 


onto seene of 


civilization. 

The third of these three 
which underlie modern civilization is still 
relatively new and little understood. It is 
the idea of planning. It is closely related 
to the other ideas. It requires freedom of 
thought and it requires a willingness to be- 
lieve that progress is possible. In the first 
phase of its development, planning has 
dealt too largely with space. We have laid 
out our country crudely. We have divided 
it into states, into sections, into cities and 
towns, looking only at the immediate need. 
We have not given enough attention to the 
time factor. The result has been waste. 
Things have had to be done over many 
times because of a lack of foresight. Plan- 
ning considers a problem in its totality; it 
looks forward for a year or two years or 
ten years or fifty years or even for hun- 
dreds of years, and this is particularly im- 


great ideas 
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portant in the development of a national 
culture. 

We may build a machine in a day; we 
may grow a crop of grain in a season; we 
may even grow a forest in a generation, 
but a national culture is a product of longer 
and slower growth. It is culture that makes 
the difference between men and _ beasts, 
between weak and brutal people and a 
strong and noble humanity. It is made up 
of fhe ideas, the skills, the habits, the man- 
ners, the institutions, the social patterns 
and, most of all, of the feelings of the 
people. All the activities of a people, all 
their decisions and institutions, will come 
eventually to reflect their fundamental 
feelings and in turn to shape those feelings. 
The depreciation of a national culture is 
therefore far more serious than the depre- 
ciation of a national coinage. If it is im- 
portant that those who manage our coinage 
and our money and banks shall be inspired 
with the spirit of trusteeship, it is doubly 
important that that spirit of trusteeship 
should govern the management of radio 
broadcasting, the greatest medium which 
exists for the spread of human culture. 

Our present American radio set-up, 
which puts radio broadeasting in the hands 
of private radio monopolies deriving their 
revenue from advertising, is dead _ set 
against each of these three fundamental 
ideas which underlie modern civilization. 
Genuine freedom of thought is impossible 
when the machinery through which thought 
must flow on a national seale is in the 
hands of monopoly groups supported by 
competitive business enterprises which have 
an immediate interest in keeping the facts 
from the people. The very points at which 
facts are most needed if the people are to 
govern themselves wisely are the points at 
which freedom of speech is most certain to 
be denied. 

For example, one of the great needs in 
American life to-day is a realistic regula- 
tion of the powerful corporate groups 
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which are constantly seeking to dominate 
government and to exploit the people. The 
necessary reforms are impossible so long as 
radio broadcasting is financed by advertis- 
ing, paid for by the drug trade which re- 
sists regulation, paid for by the public 
utilities which are seeking to maintain 
their excessive charges for service, paid 
for by parasitic industries which wish to 
continue to make money from the weak- 
nesses and indulgences of men and women. 
If we do not deal with these fundamental 
issues our civilization will crash over our 
very heads, and if they are to be dealt with 
intelligently, the people must have the 
facts. Most of our people are still living 
in the Stone Age so far as their knowledge 
of politics and sociology is concerned. We 
have done relatively little to correct this 
condition during these years when our civ- 
ilization has been on the very brink, ready 
to go so far over the cliff that it may be 
impossible to bring it back and to reestab- 
lish it. The very idea of freedom of speech 
over the radio is inconsistent with the idea 
of making profits. 

May I pause to say parenthetically that 
I can conceive of no greater violation of 
trusteeship than the way the radio groups 
have exposed the child mind to commercial- 
ism. For untold centuries we have re- 
garded the mind of the child as sacred, to 
be protected by the parents who love him, 
by the church with its dedication to the 
eternal verities of life, and by the teacher 
who is licensed by the state to teach the 
truth and who like the parent is motivated 
by desire for the child’s welfare. For the 
first time in human history we have turned 
over this tender child mind to men who 
would make a profit from exploiting it—to 
men who have no real understanding of the 
consequences of their acts, for, if they had, 
they would hang their heads in shame and 
make their apologies to generations yet 
unborn. If you wonder what the effects of 
radio broadcasting are on the child mind 
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simply listen to the conversation of chil- 
dren. Notice the words they use, the songs 
they sing, their attitudes and manners. 
You will discover that the advertising 
agency is taking the place of the mother, 
le father, the teacher, the pastor, the 
priest, in determining the lives of children. 

One of the primary traits of a civilized 
person is sincerity. It is very hard to de- 
fine the difference between the individual 
who is sincere and the one who has what I 
describe as the ‘‘smartalecky’’ attitude. 
Yet probably the very survival or defeat of 
civilization hinges there as to whether the 
masses of our people shall be motivated by 
sincerity or by this flippant ‘‘smartalecky”’ 
thinking that sounds good, that sells goods 
in the cheap and superficial sense, but 
which has no relation to the fundamental 
spirit and purpose which has made life in 
America what it is. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of abusing the child mind in this 
way. The minds of children ean be so 
filled with triviality, vulgarity, flippancy 
and insincerity that it will be almost im- 
possible for them during their entire life- 
times to overcome the effects of these atti- 
tudes which are built into the very fibers 
of their being during the formative years. 
There is no occupation they can pursue, no 
relationship which they can maintain with 
their fellows which will be unaffected by 
these fundamental tastes and attitudes. 
Their family life, their choice of vocation, 
their relations with their fellows, their po- 
litical decisions, will be colored by this 
vague, indefinite, but tremendously power- 
ful subconscious self which is being built 
up by what goes into their minds and which 
is certain eventually to come out. We may 
well fear the suppression of important facts 
because the owners of radio do not wish the 
public to have those facts. Perhaps we 
should fear even more this debasing of the 
child mind. 

The present radio set-up in the United 
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States is also inherently inconsistent with 
the idea of progress. In the end the char- 
acter of an institution will be determined 
by the ultimate test which is applied to its 
yperation. What is that ultimate test for 
commercialized radio? It is this: Will it 
pay in dollars and cents? Will it make a 
profit for the advertiser? And the bigger 
the profit the more he will be willing to pay 
for time on the air. The primary ques- 
tions are not: Isit true? Is it right? Is it 
eood? Is it beautiful? but, Will it pay? 
And if making it pay means the destruc- 
tion of progress and the negation of cul- 
ture, progress and culture will go by the 
board. America to-day is operating on a 
momentum which was acquired in the days 
before radio. It is operating on a momen- 
tum which the people acquired before the 
motion picture began teaching crime and 
gambling and the cheap and flippant atti- 
tude toward the verities of life. No one 
knows what will happen when this country 
comes into the hands of those who have 
been exposed to the propaganda of the 
moneychangers and of the debasing mate- 
rial which they have broadcast into the 
lives of the people. 

Likewise the commercial operation of 
radio on the basis of advertising support is 
inconsistent with planning. Sales and 
profits are things of the moment. The 
salesman wants what he can make now. 
He is not thinking of to-morrow. He wants 
the best hours on the air when the largest 
number of people are free to listen. This 
hand-to-mouth policy is inconsistent with 
farsighted planning. The common school, 
on the other hand, is an example of far- 
sighted planning. It does not expect to 
make a profit to-day or at the end of the 
month or even at the end of the year. It 
looks ahead for a generation and in the end 
yields a vastly larger service because it 
does look ahead and make provision for the 
future. 

American culture which has brought this 
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nation farther in a brief space of time than 
any other nation ever traveled in a similar 
period has been planned in the home, in 
the school and in the church. Shall we now 
turn the management of our culture over 
to the moneychangers whose mismanage- 
ment of business and industry has so 
nearly wrecked our civilization and who 
are in a fair way to wreck it completely if 
the people do not soon again exert their 
rights? 

The elements which make up radio 
broadcasting can be so planned as to make 
a positive contribution to American life. 
They can be deliberately set to arouse am- 
bition, to develop taste, to spread informa- 
tion, to encourage people to study and to 
participate actively in the intellectual, ar- 
tistic and civie life of the nation; or they 
can be deliberately set to make people sat- 
isfied with triviality, to leave them un- 
awakened to industrial wrong and political 
stupidity, groping as blindly in the midst 
of confusion as though these modern instru- 
ments for the spread of enlightenment did 
not exist. Whether radio is to do one or 
the other of these two things will not be a 
matter of accident. They will not be by- 
products; they will come because some one 
wants them and works at the task of bring- 
ing them about. 

May I suggest in closing that if we wish 
to make the most of radio broadcasting we 
devote ourselves to certain fundamental 
principles. The following statement of 
principles is like that which I suggested 
some two years ago before the parliamen- 
tary committee in Canada which was then 
studying the entire subject of radio broad- 
casting in the dominion. 

First and foremost, all air channels to 
belong to the people free from any sugges- 
tion of ownership by private parties. This 
question has never been fully decided by 
the American people. The question has 
never gotten to the Supreme Court in its 
ultimate form. Let us hope that when it 
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does there will be no question as to who 
owns the air. 

Second, listener interests and needs to 
determine programs. We have a billion 
dollars invested in our receiving sets. 
With all the inflated values in the studios 
and equipment, the capital of commercial 
broadeasting is not over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. On the financial side alone 
the listener should be supreme. Yet for all 
practical purposes the listener is still dis- 
franchised in the determination of radio 
programs. 

Third, cultural uses of radio to precede 
commercial uses. In spite of the public in- 
terest clause in the Radio Act of 1927 the 
consistent interpretation has been to place 
the commercial uses of radio above the eul- 
tural uses. It is simply impossible consis- 
tently to get the best hours—when the 
most people are free to listen—for the best 
uses of broadcasting. 

Fourth, the assignment of radio channels 
to be so managed as not to destroy state 
sovereignty. It has been one of the as- 
tounding facts of these years that this 
principle has been so almost universally 
unrecognized that there has not been in a 
single American state a governor who 
would fight through to the last ditch for 
the rights of the people whom he represents 
and whom he is sworn to serve. State sov- 
ereignty in any real and effective sense 
under to-day’s conditions is impossible 
without this right to have some control 
over the voice that reaches out into the 
homes of the people of the state with a pos- 
sibility of informing or of misinforming or 
of keeping from them the information 
which they should have. 

Fifth, the child mind to be safeguarded 
from selfish exploitation. No one should be 
allowed to advertise anything to the child 
mind. We should look upon the effort to 
go over the heads of parents, the church 
and the school, to the child mind with 
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something of the horror that we would 
look at the poisoning of a spring or well. 
It is not something to be exploited in the 
name of private gain, I care not how good 
the product may be. The fundamental 


issue is Whether we are going to expose the 


child mind or eonserve it as the most 
precious heritage of the race. 
Sixth, freedom of speech to be safe- 


guarded from interference by either com- 
mercial or political You have 
heard that fine description of the way they 
campaigns 
in Wisconsin. 


forces. 
manage their political over 
state-owned radio stations 
That spirit and that method of manage- 
ment extended to every locality and to the 
nation as a whole would transform political 
life in America. It would substitute intel- 
ligence for demagoguery ; it would give us 
the facts we need to deal wisely with the 


complex issues of our day. The local com- 
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munities and the states are the training 
fields for national leadership. We need to 
conserve the political and cultural vitality 
of the locality. 

Finally, let us always remember that a 
eulture or a civilization exists funda- 
mentally in people’s minds and if it does 
not continue to exist in their minds and in 
their feelings, it will soon cease to exist at 
all. 
it will be because people want freedom of 


If we are to have freedom of speech 


speech and are willing to exert themselves 
to maintain it. To-day nine tenths of the 
people of the world live under governments 
where the hands of the clock have been 
turned back and where the lamps of learn- 
ing have been turned low or put out so that 
freedom of speech does not exist. Let us 
insist upon maintaining in our democracy 
these fundamental of freedom of 


speech, of progress and of planning. 


ideas 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


AccorDING to the London Times, the claim 
of the Association of University Teachers that 
the range of its work is world-wide was borne 
out at the recent meeting at University College, 
at the first Oxford conference. 

China, the Antipodes, India, the Middle East 
and the American continent were represented, 
as well as many of the countries of Europe, 
in the several commissions into which the con- 
itself. The proceedings are 


summarized in the Times as follows: 


ference resolved 


At one of the sessions on Saturday, after mem- 
bers from several countries had spoken of univer- 
sity problems, one of the speakers, Professor H. 
Fischer, president of the German Association of 
University Professors and Teachers, was asked by 
Professor Norman Bentwich, professor of interna- 
tional relations at Jerusalem, whether his associa- 
tion took any action for the protection of academic 
freedom. 


Professor Fischer replied that Germany, looking 
back on her long tradition of scholarship, might be 
trusted to protect academic freedom to-day and in 
the future. 

On Sunday the members had to choose between 
overcrowding in universities, the place of vocational 
education, the interchange of teachers and the 
problems of extra-mural work, with the wise proviso 
that each commission sought divergencies of view 
rather than any definite agreement at this stage. 

Professor Roman Dyboski, Cracow, Poland, told 
the section on overcrowding that people with uni- 
versity diplomas had been known to apply for posi- 
tions as porters, and that routine office work was 
being done by graduates all over Europe. In War- 
saw recently the engagement of some graduates as 
waiters had almost caused a riot. 

There was agreement that higher entrance stand- 
ards would go some way to meet the problem of 
overcrowding. 

In the section on vocational training, over which 
the president, Professor Frank Smith, of Leeds, 
presided, the breach between specialized and cul- 
tural education evoked a keen discussion. 

Mr. W. Doran, Liverpool, said that too close con- 
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centration by the student affected his perfection in 
the subject itself, since he had difficulty in express- 
ing himself, and it was almost impossible to assess 
his achievement. 

Dr, Esther Crane, of Goucher College, Baltimore, 
suggested that the remedy lay in beginning the 
specialized training earlier, but on a broader basis. 

Professor H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, said the solution lay in flexibility, 
particularly since the demands of industry changed 
so rapidly nowadays. 

There was strong support for residence as a 
method which would do much to correct the isola- 
tion of the specialist, but Miss A. M. Trout, South- 
ampton, suggested that the methods of the older 
universities were being accepted without adequate 
scrutiny. 

Nationalistie prejudices in countries as far apart 
as Burma aid Wales, demanding the translation 
of scientific books into the vernacular, were among 
the problems discussed by the section on adult edu- 


eation. 


REPORT ON THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dr. Joun L. Titpstey, acting head of the 
high-school division of the Board of Education 
of New York City, has presented a report on 
the work of his division to Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell, superintendent of schools. In this report 
Dr. Tildsley advocates setting back the school 
age to sixteen years, rather than setting it for- 
ward as has been advocated by labor leaders. 
He says in part: 


This proposal of mine is based on two unpopular 
doctrines: one, that the boy reaches at sixteen a 
physical development which makes it improbable 
that employment under modern efficiency condi- 
tions will impair his health; the second, that there 
is a saturation point for many boys and girls, be- 
yond which further schooling of the accepted type 
is profitable neither for them nor for society. 

I am very skeptical whether in the long run in a 
well-planned school system it is desirable or effi- 
cient to have, in the same school of second grade, 
pupils with very wide variations in learning capaci- 
ties, interests and objectives. 

I believe, therefore, that with a view to better 
education for all and at a decreased cost the auto- 
matic passage of every pupil from the 8B grade to 
the high school should not be continued. Either as 
a result of a test or on the basis of the school 
record combined with the test results, the thou- 
sands who are now sent to high school foredoomed 
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to failure should be retained in the present ele- 
mentary schools until they have completed the com- 
pulsory school age or be sent to special rehabilita- 
tion schools manned by elementary teachers at 
elementary salaries. 

We are now graduating about 17,000 pupils 
from the high schools of this city each term. 
Seven thousand graduated with this working power 
I have described and with certain other definite 
qualities, habits and attitudes would be a far 
greater asset to the city and in the long run to the 
taxpayers than will the 17,000 we are now gradu- 
ating. 


Dr. Tildsley continues: 


I believe it is a fair estimate that for 20 per 
cent. of the pupils in our high schools, that is, for 
between 40,000 and 50,000 pupils, the courses of 
study, the subjects offered, as now taught, are not 
the best media for the fullest development of these 
pupils. Unfortunately most of them need to be re- 
educated. 

In the process of seeking the best solution in the 
high schools with our great numbers and resulting 
large classes and crowded conditions, we are im- 
pairing the education of the 200,000 while not suc- 
ceeding in solving the problem for the 40,000. 

The present per capita cost of high school in- 
struction is about $160 and of elementary school 
$110, a difference of $50 a year per capita. If the 
estimate of 40,000 pupils in the high schools who 
have not the learning capacity for the grade of 
work assigned them is approximately correct, then 
the proposed plan might possibly result in a better 
education for these pupils at a saving of $2,000,000 
a year. 


For the more intelligent pupils Dr. Tildsley 
proposes the establishment of honor schools, 
one or two in each of the larger boroughs. 


THE FIRST PEOPLES COLLEGE CLUB 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


A PLAN to meet the needs of hundreds of 
young wage earners in our big cities who are 
leading isolated lives and eager for a satisfying 
use of their leisure time has been evolved by 
the American Peoples College in Europe on 
whose educational advisory board are some of 
America’s most discerning educators. 


A series of peoples college clubs are to be es- 
tablished under the auspices of the college in 
metropolitan centers throughout the United 
States in which young men and women may live 
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within easy commuting distance of their jobs 
and have an opportunity to continue their edu- 
cation in their spare time. 

The term “peoples college” comes from Den- 
mark where the peoples colleges or folk schools 
are open to all adults regardless of former 
schooling. The American Peoples College in 
Europe is based on the Seandinavian idea that 
a desire to learn is a better entrance require- 
ment than a collection of grades and eredits, 
and that examinations are a relic of the past. 
Founded five years ago by a group of Amer- 
ican educators interested in bettering inter- 
national understanding and in making Euro- 
pean study and travel possible for young 
Americans of limited means, the college’s ac- 
tivities are guided by such men as Profes- 
sors John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick and 
Goodwin Watson, of Columbia University; 
Professor Harry A. Overstreet, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Dr. Jay B. 
Nash, of New York University; Dean Alvin 
Johnson, of the New School for Social Research, 
and Dr. Nat T. Frame, of the University of 
West Virginia. ‘At. the present time many 
young Americans are in Europe taking field 
trips varying from one to sixteen months in 
length and many more will be going over before 


the summer is over to visit its Tyrolean center 


and travel under its auspices. 

Denishawn House in Van Cortlandt Park, 
built originally by Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn, has been procured by the college for the 
first of the clubs in New York City. The beau- 
tiful Tunisian building with its large trees and 
a patio garden makes an ideal setting for the 
educational and recreational activities that will 
make up the weekly program. Recreation is 
recognized as playing an important part in an 
individual’s development and every facility will 
be used for hiking, dancing, singing, outdoor 
sports and amateur theatricals. 

In a statement made by 8S. A. Mathiasen, 
director of the American Peoples College in 
Europe, he says: 


We know from our experience with widely vary- 
ing groups in the United States that there are 
literally thousands of young people in every large 
city for whom such an educational center would 
meet a great need. They have discovered a real 
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desire for education in its truest sense, but they 
can not afford to leave their jobs. They want to 
live in pleasant surroundings with an atmosphere 
in which life may be lived with a certain dignity 
and graciousness. They want interesting friends 
and companions among other young men and 
women with whom they may share ideas and good 


times—an accomplishment not always simple to 





achieve in the life of modern cities. 

We believe that there are great things to be done 
in the United States during the years immediately 
before us, and that the great group of wage-earn 
ing young people should not only be alert to what 
the possibilities of American life are, but should be 
so trained that they take an active part in deter 
mining that the best possibilities are realized. 

Our idea is to have an hour or so each evening 
and longer periods week-ends spent in considera 
tion of various ideas with the lecture discussion 
method. The subjects to be considered will be as 
broad as life itself, dealt with, however, not as 
academic abstractions, but in their relationship to 
actual living. Resident leaders will be in charge 
of the program, inviting as guest speakers leaders 
in various fields of thought in the United States 
and Europe. Shorter working hours per week make 
it possible to carry on a stimulating educational 
program and still leave the individual some time 
for himself. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mathiasen will themselves live 
at the Denishawn Center next winter, and appli- 
cations for membership in the first of these peo- 
ples college clubs are now being taken at the 
New York office of the American Peoples Col- 
lege in Europe, 545 Fifth Avenue, although the 
club will not officially open until October 1. 


SPECIALIZATION IN CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 

THE University of Chicago has recently set 
up an organization to provide for specializa- 
tion in child development at the level of the 
Ph.D. The plan furnishes a general back- 
ground of instruction in the basie sciences con- 
tributing to an understanding of child de- 
velopment, such as psychology and biology, and 
of the social institutions which exert the chiet 
influence on the child’s development, such as 
the school and the family. It also provides 
the opportunity for specialization and research 
in any aspect of development, such as physical 
growth, mental growth, behavior, nutrition, 
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education, the influence of social factors, hered- 
ity and environment, ete. 

For the present the programs of instruction 
and research are organized and supervised by 
the department of education in cooperation with 
the University Committee on Child Develop- 
ment. This department accepts programs of 
work, planned and earried out in each case with 
the supervision of a special committee, which 
include appropriate courses in any department 
of the university. Departmental requirements 
have been modified in the case of students in 
child development to make possible the inelu- 
sion of this work from other departments. The 
committee which supervises the student’s pro- 
gram includes a representative of the depart- 
ment of education, the Committee on Child 
Development and the department in which the 
student’s research lies. 

The University of Chicago has for some time 
been provided with a considerable list of courses 
of instruction, facilities for research and labora- 
tory schools, including a school for problem 
children. It now has the machinery by which 
these facilities can be more effectively utilized 
by the student who wishes to specialize in child 
development than was formerly the case. 


THE SCHOOL OF NURSING AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

YaLe University has announced that begin- 
ning with the class that enters this fall, students 
in the Yale School of Nursing will be given the 
degree of master of nursing upon completion of 
the basie course in the school. The Yale school 
is believed to be the first school of nursing, not 
only in this country but in the world, to make 
the completion of the college course an entrance 
requirement. 

The Yale school, which is now completing its 
eleventh year, was the first school of nursing to 
be organized independently of a hospital or 
medical school, with the emphasis placed on 
nursing education in relation to preventive med- 
icine. The part of publie health nursing in the 
community health and welfare activities has 
been particularly stressed. Graduates of the 
school, because of their broader preparation, are 
in constant demand, and despite the many thou- 
sands of unemployed nurses, it has not been 
possible to respond to the requests for gradu- 
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ates for advanced positions in teaching and ad- 
ministration in both the institutional and public 
health fields. 

The university also made public the resolution 
of the corporation on the retirement of Pro- 
fessor Annie W. Goodrich, dean of the school, 
at the end of the present academie year, when 
she will be succeeded by Professor Effie J. Tay- 
lor. The vote is as follows: 


Vorep, That the title of dean emeritus be con- 
ferred upon Dean Goodrich and that the secretary 
be directed to convey to her the grateful apprecia- 
tion of the president and fellows for her eleven 
years of distinguished service to the university as 
organizer and first Dean of the School of Nursing. 
Experienced, untiring, scholarly, she has brought 
the school to the forefront in its field, has been 
accorded many honors in recognition of her service 
to public health and stands out as America’s fore- 
most figure in nursing education. 


Dean Goodrich has been honored twice by the 
French Government for her work in public 
health. She received the Walter Burns Saunders 
Medal in 1932 as the nurse “who has rendered 
the most praiseworthy services to the profes- 
sion.” She also holds the Distinguished Service 
Medal, and the honorary degree of doctor of sci- 
ence from Mount Holyoke College. 


REFUGEES FROM GERMANY 


THE Emergency Committee in Aid of Dis- 
placed German Scholars (2 West 45th Street, 
New York) reports that more than 1,300 schol- 
ars were displaced, of whom six to seven hun- 
dred have emigrated or are likely to leave Ger- 
many’ within the next few months. In addition, 
between 5,200 and 5,500 professional people 
have had to emigrate because they have lost 
their positions in Germany and find themselves 
without any means of livelihood. Some 7,000 
students had to leave the universities and other 
institutions of higher learning before complet- 
ing their studies. Of these, 1,500 to 1,600 have 
sought refuge outside Germany. Thus, the total 
number of people belonging to the academic and 
professional groups who at present have to 
create a new existence for themselves in foreign 
countries is more than 7,500. 

These figures were established at a meeting of 
the “Experts Committee for Academic and Kin- 
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dred Refugees from Germany,” which met re- 
cently in London. The committee forms part 
of the organization set up by James G. Me- 
Donald, the high commissioner for refugees 
The London meetings 
were presided over by Dr. Alfred 
Cohn, of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research and member of the Emergeney Com- 
mittee in Aid of Displaced German Scholars, 


coming from Germany. 
Einstein 


New York, which up to now has placed more 
than sixty German scholars in American institu- 
tions of higher learning. Dr. Stephen Duggan, 
director of the American Institute of Interna 
tional Edueation, and secretary of the emer- 
ceney committee, attended the meeting. The 
Academie Assistance Council in London was 
represented by Professor C. S. Gibson, professor 
of chemistry in the University of London. Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann represented the institutions 
of research and higher learning in Palestine. 
There were furthermore present representatives 
of most of the academic and professional com- 
mittees in the various countries which have been 
set up in collaboration with the High Commis- 
sion to help in the settlement of academic and 
professional refugees. The student group was 
represented by the International Student Ser- 
vice. 

The outstanding result of the meeting was 
that it became clear, provided sufficient funds 
are forthcoming, that most of the displaced 
scholars and most of the students can be taken 
care of and permanent: places found for them, 
while, given a coordination of effort, under the 
auspices of the High Commission for Refugees 
Coming from Germany, a great many of the 
professional people may hope to create a new 
existence for themselves. It is expected that by 
July, 1935, 140 scholars will be absorbed by 
universities and similar institutions of learning, 
while 150 will have found places in research lab- 
oratories attached to industries, hospitals, ete. 
It is reasonably certain that another 130 schol- 
ars can be maintained after July, 1935, on 
grants, thanks to the work of such organizations 
as the Academie Assistance Council and the 
Emergeney Committee in Aid of Displaced Ger- 
man Scholars, ete. Thus, 420 of the emigrated 
German scholars will by July, 1935, have been 
enabled to continue their work. As to the re- 
maining scholars, the committee decided to make 
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every effort te create further research scholar- 
ships and to elaborate group research schemes. 

Gareth Maufe, representing the International 
Student Service, reported that his organization 
was at present in touch with 1,594 émigré stu- 
dents, or more than 90 per cent. of the total 
number. Help has been given in three main 
ways: By providing scholarships for continua 
tion of study, which has been done as economi- 
cally as possible by augmenting these scholar- 
ships by free places in families or “au pair” 
position; by scholarships for retraining, espe- 
cially for those who had formerly studied Ger- 
man law and who must now look to new oceupa- 
tions, this work in England having been made 
possible with the help of the Jewish Refugee 
Committee at Woburn House; by providing em- 
ployment, although it has been impossible to do 
this in England, owing to the Home Office regu- 
lations. The organization needs another £8,800 
to complete its work. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

CHARLES H. Compton, assistant librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Library Association for 
1934-35, according to the announcement made 
at the last general session of the Montreal con- 
ference. According to the Bulletin of the asso- 
ciation “Mr. Compton’s most conspicuous ser- 
vices to the association have perhaps been given 
as chairman of the first committee on American 
Library Association Activities and as chairman 
of the Committee on Salaries and Employment. 
His keen interest in such other fields as pub- 
licity, publications and state-wide library ser- 
vice, however, give him an exceptionally broad 
background for his presidential administration.” 

Other new officers of the association are: 


First Vice-president, Mildred H. Pope, State 
Library, Olympia, Washington. 

Second Vice-president, James Thayer Gerould, 
Princeton University Library. 

Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Publie Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Trustee of Endowment 
Stevens, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago. 

Members of the Executive Board: Car] L. Can- 
non, Yale University Library, New Haven, Con 
necticut; Louise Prouty, Public Library, Cleveland, 


Funds, Eugene M. 
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Ohio; and (to fill the vaeaney caused by the elee- 
tion of Miss Countryman) Ida F. Wright, Public 
Library, Evanston, Illinois. 

New Council Members: Louis J. Bailey, State 
Library, Indianapolis, Indiana; Mrs. Mary Dun- 
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ean Carter, MeGill University Library School; 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, University of Arizona Li- 
brary; M. Louise Hunt, Publie Library, Racine, 
Wisconsin, and Althea H. Warren, Public Library, 
Los Angeles. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A SPECIAL committee has been named from 
among the trustees of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to make recommendations for a_sue- 
cessor to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, retiring presi- 
dent. The committee ineludes Newton D. 
Saker, chairman; B. Howell Griswold, Jr., 
Carlyle Barton, Dr. Thomas R. Brown and 
Walter S. Gifford. 

Dr. CHARLES CHRISTOPHER Mrierow, for nine 
vears president of Colorado College, has been 
appointed professor of biography at Carleton 
College to succeed Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, who 
recently resigned to accept appointment as 
secretary of college work for the Episcopal 
Church. Dr. Mierow spent last year in Rome, 
where he served as visiting professor at the 
American School of Classical Studies. 


Dr. CHARLES E. PraALu, dean of the College 
of Edueation of the University of Arkansas, 
has been appointed dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pittsburgh. He will 
fill the vaeaney created by the death of Dr. 
Grover H. Alderman in November, 1930. Since 
Dr. Alderman’s death the post has been held by 
Dr. L. P. Sieg, who was acting dean up until 
July 1, when he lett to become president of 
the University of Washington at Seattle. Dr. 
Prall will take office on September 1. He has 
a background in publie school and university 
administration. He was for fifteen years super- 
intendent of schools in Iowa cities. Dr. Prall, 
who is forty-three years of age, received his 
master’s degree from the University of Chi- 
eago in 1926 and his doctorate from Iowa in 
1928. 


At the recent commencement at Beloit Col- 
lege the class of 1923 at the alumni dinner pre- 
sented a portrait of Dr. Melvin A. Brannon, 
who was president of Beloit College from 1917 
to 1923 and was until a year ago chancellor of 
the University of Montana. Dr. Brannon re- 
sponded to the address of presentation and later 


delivered the commencement address. The por- 
trait was painted by Paul Trebilcock, of Chi- 


Pago. 


Dr. R. B. von KiemnSmn, president of the 
University of Southern California, was recently 
decorated while in Tokio, Japan, with the Third 
Order of the Rising Sun. The medal was given 
in recognition of his work in improving friendly 
relationships between the United States and 
Japan and for effective assistance in aiding 
American-born Japanese. Dr. von KleinSmid 
is chancellor of the Los Angeles University of 
International Relations, which is affiliated with 
the University of Southern California. 


Rosert McNarr Davis, who has been dean of 
the School of Law at the University of Kansas 
the past five years, has resigned administrative 
work to devote his full time to teaching. Dr. 
W. L. Burdick, who has been a member of the 
Kansas faculty for thirty-six years, and who 
was acting dean following the death of James 
Woods Green, will again become acting dean. 
Added to the law faculty will be E. R. Latty, 
of New York City, as associate professor, and 
M. A. Kallis, of Chieago, as acting associate 
professor. 


Dr. FranK A. HartMAN, professor of physi- 
ology at the University of Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed professor of physiology at the Ohio 
State University. 


PROFESSOR GREGORY Breit, of New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of theo- 
retical physics at the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. GrorGe M. Janes, professor of economics 
and head of the department at Kenyon College 
since 1925, has retired with the title of emeritus 
professor of economics. 


INSTRUCTORS in education recently appointed 
at Yale University include: Earl P. Andreen, 
Hazel B. Baxter, William T. Bryan, Charlotte 
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M. Burnham, Allegra J. Ingleright, Paul H. 
Sheats and Edwin R. Van Kleeck. 

Ix response to the demand from the Rio 
(Grande Valley for extension center work, the 
University of Texas will transfer Dr. James 
Knight, adjunet professor of educational psy- 
chology, from Houston and its surrounding area 
to the valley for next year. This is the first 
time a permanent center has been conducted in 
the valley, although extension courses have been 
offered on a limited seale in previous years. 

Mrs. SARAH PorTER ELLIs has suceeeded Miss 
Neale S. Knowles as head of home economies ex- 
tension work at the Iowa State College. 

Proressor S. W. Hunton, who for fifty-one 
years has been head of the department of mathe- 
maties at Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
New Brunswick, retired at the close of the aca- 
demic year. 

THE appointment of Professor Frederick 
Ogilvie, professor of political economy at the 
University of Edinburgh, as vice-chancellor of 
(Jueen’s University, Belfast, has been an- 
nounced. The post has been vacant since 
Christmas, when Sir Richard Livingstone as- 
sumed office as president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 

C. J. Forpyce, fellow and elassieal tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxford, has been appointed to 
the chair of humanity in the University of Glas- 
cow, in suecession to Professor William Rennie, 
who has become professor of Greek. 

W. M. WituiaMs, lecturer in education at 
Armstrong College, University of Durham, has 
been appointed professor of education at the 
University College of Wales at Swansea. 

ARTHUR B. Perry, head of the department of 
English, has been appointed principal of the 
Boys’ School, Milton Academy, Massachusetts, 
to succeed Frank E. Lane, who has resigned. 
Mr. Perry has been a member of the staff of 
the academy since 1921. He will continue his 
work in the English department. 

THE Leon Fellowship for research in educa- 
tion for 1934-35, of the value of £400 for one 
year, has been awarded by the University of 
London to William Frederie Floyd, who holds 
the Teacher’s Diploma of East London College, 
King’s College, and of the Institute of Educa- 
tion. 
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WiLuiAM PENN Loomis has been appointed 
to the staff of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Publie Instruction. He is chief of industrial 
and continuation education, succeeding Paul L. 
Cressman, who resigned recently to become an 
assistant superintendent of public instruction 
in Michigan. 


Dr. NICHOLAS Murray Burt er, president of 
Columbia University and of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, returned to 
New York City on July 16 after a short stay 
in Europe. 


Dr. EpGgar J. FisHer, dean of Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, has returned to America 
for the summer and will again teach at the 
Summer School of Syracuse University. 


PROFESSOR PETER MANNICHE, principal of the 
International Peoples College at Elsinore, Den- 
mark, recently gave an address under the direc- 
tion of the National Council of Edueation at 
Aurora, Ontario. Dr. Manniche is on his way 
to Denmark after lecturing in India, China and 
Japan. His lectures are concerned with the 
folk high schoois of Denmark, not controlled by 
the state. These are endeavoring to prove that 
culture should not be only for the rich. 


Dr. FREDERICK P. Keppet, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and Dr. A. Z. Reed, of 
the Bureau of Educational Inquiry of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, were the principal speakers at the 
dinner of the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Edueation, given on the oceasion of the 
recent annual meeting at Ithaca. 


DEAN FREDERICK E. Bouton, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, delivered the commence- 
ment address at Seattle Pacific College, on “The 
Place of the Church College in the New Deal.” 

GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG writes as fol- 
lows to the London Times on the death of Dr. 
Fritz Beek: “Dr. Beck, director of the German 
and Foreign Academie Exchange Bureau, whose 
death during the week-end massacre in Munich 
is now announced, will be gratefully remem- 
bered by hundreds of English and other foreign 
students and visitors to Munich. A philosopher 
and an organizer, he was largely responsible 
for creating the international residential hostels 


in connection with the university, as also for the 
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cooperative feeding and mutual help organiza- 
tions which ameliorated the lot of the poor Ger- 
man student after the war. A man of wide and 
lively sympathies, international view-point and 
outspoken courage, his ‘disappearance’ was as- 
sumed by himself and his friends to be only a 
matter of time. But he never allowed the threat 
to interfere with the vigorous prosecution of his 


philanthropic activities.” 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
gives. the infermation that Dr. Oscar Staebel, 
leader of the Reich students’ organization, and 
Ernst Zaeringer, leader of the German Student- 
hood, have retired. In their place Bernhard 
Rust, the Minister of Education, has appointed 
Andreas Feikert, a political science student, who 
will combine the leadership of both offices. Dr. 
Staebel has been a particularly ardent advocate 
of the introduction of Nazi culture into the uni- 
versities and the abolition of the “old Heidel- 


berg” spirit and the “reactionary” dueling 
corps. There were riots at the University of 


Bonn and the University of Géttingen as a re- 
sult. Corps regalia were banned and Borussia 
and other select corps were proscribed. The 
retirement of Dr. Staebel and Herr Zaeringer 
was also preceded by prolonged friction be- 
tween the Reich students’ organization and the 
Studenthood which at pro- 
duced a complete deadlock. The system is said 
to have been working so badly that the authori- 
ties contemplate extensive changes, especially 
for bringing student activities more tightly un- 
der the direction and control of the Ministry of 


some universities 


Edueation. 


A THREE-DAY conference on “Individual De- 
velopment and Guidance” will be held by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, from 
July 31 to August 2. Dr. Frederick P. Kep- 
pel, president of the Carnegie Corporation, 
will be chairman of the opening session at 8 
Pp. M. in the auditorium of the Horace Mann 
School. The principal speakers at this session 
will be Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers 
College; Professor John M. Brewer, of the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Dean Max MeConn, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

THe University of Pittsburgh conducted a 
summer conference on elementary education as 
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a part of its twenty-eighth summer session. 
Guest speakers for two assemblies were Dr. 
Rule, superintendent of public in- 
struction for Pennsylvania, and Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner in the 
Office of Education at Washington and a 
former member of the university faculty in 
education. Dr. Rule’s subject was, “The Fu- 
ture and the Elementary School Teacher.” 
Miss Goodykoontz discussed “New Ideas in 
Elementary Education.” Demonstration teach- 
ing and sectional conferences in geography, 
reading, arithmetic and the social studies were 
held. Participating in the conference were Dr. 
G. A. Yoakam, of the University of Pittsburgh; 
Miss Mabel Snedaker, visiting lecturer from the 
University of Iowa; staff members and demon- 
strators from the University Summer Demon- 
stration School, and administrative officials of 
the Pittsburgh public schools. 


James N. 


THE Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Sociological Societies and 
Institutes has decided to hold the twelfth Con- 
gress of the International Institute of Soci- 
ology at the Universal Exposition to be held at 
Brussels, Belgium, in 1935. The date proposed 
for the congress is about August 25, 1935. The 
Belgian government and other governments in- 
terested in the exposition will be patrons of 
the congress. The subject for general discus- 
sion will be “The Elementary Forms of the 
Social Life,” but other sociological subjects will 
be given a place on the program. The authors 
of papers and other communications are re- 
quested to make known the titles of their papers 
not later than December 31. These should be 
sent to the secretary-general of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Sociology, Professor G. L. 
Duprat, of the University of Geneva. All in- 
quiries concerning the congress should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Duprat. 


THE organizing committee of the Second Pan- 
American Conference on Edueation, which will 
meet in Santiago, Chile, has announced that 
Columbia University, the University of Notre 
Dame and the University of Minnesota will send 
representatives. With the exception of Brazil, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, which have 
not as yet responded to the invitation, delegates 
are expected to be present from all nations. 
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Special arrangements will be at the service of 
the delegates to facilitate discussion of different 
points of view in regard to public education. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY has reported that 
registration in several summer divisions of the 
university has increased for the first time since 
early in the depression. The number of stu- 
dents will not be known until the close of regis- 
tration for the final six weeks’ term of the 
Washington Square College on August 6, but a 
Divi- 


sions which reported enrolments greater than 


slight increase over last year is indicated. 


last year included the intersession term of the 
School of Education, which increased from 180 
in 1933 to 203 this year; the School of Com- 
merce, where the twelve weeks’ evening term in- 
creased from 480 to 557 and the six weeks’ day 
term increased from 231 to 243; the special 
study group of Washington Square College, 
which inereased from 75 to 126, and the School 
of Retailing, which increased from 27 to 40. 
Enrolment in the summer session of the School 
of Edueation has already exceeded by 12 per 
cent. the expectations based on the experience 
of the regular 1933-34 session just closed. To 
date 1,947 students have enrolled, as compared 
with the complete figure for 1933 of 2,227. 

At the University of Michigan the regents re- 
cently passed a resolution to the effect that the 
present Bureau of Reference and Research in 
Government be changed from its status as a sub- 
department of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence to a Bureau of Reference and Research in 
Government affiliated with the Department of 
Political Science; that there shall be an Ad- 
visory Committee for the Bureau composed of 
the deans and/or chairmen of the Law School, 
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the School of Education, the Departments of 
Politieal Science, Economies and Scciology, or 
their authorized representatives; that there shall 
be a director of the bureau who, by and with 
the advice of the Advisory Committee, shall pre- 
pare the budget, formulate the program of re- 
search and service, and select the personnel, and 
said director is hereby authorized to sign vouch- 
ers against the budget; that monies now in the 
budget of the department of political science 
for the year 1934-1935 allocated to the subde- 
partment, be transferred to the budget of the 
Bureau of Reference and Research in Govern- 
ment; that the present relationship between the 
former Bureau of Reference and Research in 
Government and the League of Michigan Mu- 
nicipalities as approved by the Regents at their 
meeting on June 27, 1916, be continued with this 
newly constituted bureau; that in order that the 
research projects of the bureau shall be inti- 
mately correlated with research in allied fields, 
the director and advisory committee of the bu- 
reau shall present all proposals for research to 
the advisory committee of the Division of the 
Social Sciences for its comment. 

THE London Playing Fields Society reported 
at its recent meeting considerable progress in 
providing the working men and boys of London 
greater opportunities for playing games. The 
society, which for 44 years has striven to en- 
courage the people of London to play games, 
now permits the playing of ericket and tennis 
on most of its fields on Sunday. Football, how- 
ever, has been prohibited because of the result- 
Children of 


the elementary schools are allowed the free use 


ing excessive wear to the grounds. 


of the society’s playing fields, wherever possible, 
providing the children are properly supervised. 


DISCUSSION 


SOME OF TO-DAY’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

Every age has had its philosophers, Greece 
and Rome, even the dark ages, have added their 
numbers. One of the major themes of these 
philosophers has been the training of youth. 
However, with your permission we shall leave 
these earlier writers and turn to the twentieth 
century by stopping at the seventeenth to con- 
sult Comenius, who lived three centuries before 
his day. He diseusses universal free education 


and 


the 


for rural and urban, rich and poor, dull 
stupid. He says “not all the children of 
rich and powerful only, but all alike, boys and 
girls, both noble and ignoble, rich and poor, in 
the cities and towns, villages and hamlets should 
be sent to school.” He declared that men are 
born to be men, and since we do not know what 
the Divine Providence has destined man to be 
Speaking of the dull 


and stupid, he continues, “They need the more 


he should be educated. 





_—— 
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assistance to throw off their brutish dullness and 
stupidity as far as is possible. . . . Do we fear 
their folly? The more we occupy their thoughts, 
so much the less will the folly that arises from 
emptiness of mind find place.” He did not 
believe that only those with a high intelligence 
quotient should be admitted to the “garden of 
letters,” but that “every one should receive a 
universal education and that at school.” 
Philosophers of the eighteenth century con- 
tinued to discuss and enlarge on the Comenius 
pattern. Condoreet during the French Revolu- 
tion sensed the changes that were to come in the 
new economic order of the nineteenth century 
and asked for a system of free education that 
would prepare children and adults to evalue the 
He hoped 


industrial 


social changes of their own day. 
also that education would insure 
workers against the dangers from the effeet of 
monotony of their daily labor. 

The philosophers of the eighteenth century 
and Condorcet, in particular, influenced our 
own revolutionary leaders so that we find Jef- 
ferson, author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and third president of the new republie, 
advocating free public elementary schools, 
which by 1833 were assured. 

Massachusetts had been a colonial leader for 
free schools since her beginning and in the early 
vears of the new republic, under the able gui- 
dance of Horace Mann, she continued her lead. 
She was joined by other states, especially those 
states carved out of our western lands, which 
set a precedence for government aid to schools 
through the ordinance of 1887 and in the later 
grants of publie lands. 

From 1833 to 1933 the nation has slowly 
worked toward the perfection of a policy seeur- 
ing free schools for all classes. We have, how- 
ever, been short-visioned in not teaching our 
children and our adults to evaluate the social 
changes that have been slowly taking place in 
our industrial and social order of this epoch. 

Until the last two or three deeades popula- 
tions were not so seriously affected by these 
changes because of free lands and, too, the 
masses have not been so aware of our relatively 
slow change from an agricultural to an urban 
society. The present crisis has, therefore, come 
to them as a distinct shock. We find ourselves 
to-day in a new era with more than 50 per cent. 
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of the population in cities, badly governed, with 
free lands gone, and with no adequate protec- 
tion for the ideals built at such cost through 
the centuries. 

Late government reports indicate more than 
2,200,000 children of school age deprived of 
educational opportunities; the abandonment in 
some localities of free public high schools; the 
drastic cutting of the length of school terms; 
the reduction of teachers’ salaries so that one in 
every three teachers is receiving less than $750 
per year when she gets it. School districis 
now owe teachers more than $40,000,000; it 
is estimated 25,000 teachers are unemployed; 
the school terms in one out of four cities have 
been so shortened that they are now shorter in 
these cities than they were 100 years ago. 

If this array of facts is not sufficiently con- 
vincing, more can easily be added. Unless 
action is taken promptly, we stand to lose our 
inheritance of the past, particularly the achieve- 
ments of our own country along the lines of 
elementary, secondary and higher education. 

In some of our higher schools of learning 
there has been fostered a notion that the “gar- 
den of letters,” to use the terms of Comenius, 
is only for the especially gifted. We have been 
almost if not quite possessed by the idea. If 


time permitted, it would be of interest to ex- . 


amine the educational and psychological philoso- 
phy that has contributed to this short-sighted 
theory in a democracy. 

One of our national figures in a recent pub- 
lication writes: 


We are making the same mistake in education 
we made in agriculture a generation ago. Then 
the great problem was to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, but we never thought 
about marketing the two blades. We are educat- 
ing and turning out into an unsafe world 30,000,- 
000 young people. We are trying to find out ways 
of educating everybody. The question now is what 
are we going to do with our product, boys and 
girls, when we get them educated. 


I should like to raise the questions: What are 
we going to do with them if we do not educate 
them and why is it that we can not make a safe 
world to receive them, or, at least, a safer 
world? 

Only yesterday we fought a terrible war to 
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Had we 


the money, the energy, the sacrifice (omit- 


nake the world safe for democracy. 


ting the horrors) into making a literate and 
appy electorate we would not find ourselves in 
The ballot in 
the hands of an ignorant voter has been our 


the present unhappy confusion. 
undoing. That ignorance has been the short- 
sighted poliey of those dominating our economic 
<tructure as well as that of the unlettered. 

The challenge of the new epoch is here. Is 

too late to bring to it that which is best and 
enduring of the old, or shall we dream of the 
cood old days, which can never return, and drift 
nto a new dark age? 

It is my faith that enough leadership is still 
ours that we may salvage that which is best 
(our Christian integrity, our schools, our youth) 
and with government aid move out and possess 
the land. 

Schools need at once federal and state aid 
with the greatest possible control in the hands 
of those who This 
might, perhaps, come through the English fed- 
eral pattern, but whatever the plan, it is the 
present significant challenge which must be met 
if western civilization is to be maintained. 


understand local needs. 


CaNnpbIs J. NELSON 
SEATTLE PactFic COLLEGE 


CHILDREN AT THE MOVIES 
As a physician, ete., I have long considered 
that many ‘“sound-movies” are extremely un- 
sound, hygienically speaking, but far too mov- 
ing to the emotional aspect of the minds of 
Yesterday, a 


J 


many folk, especially children. 
Saturday, purely by chance I had a simple 
experience strongly corroborative of this grow- 
ing suspicion. 

Allured by its announcement of an excellent 
film of dramatic humor by good actors, I at- 
tended one of our larger up-town movie thea- 
ters, arriving at a little past one o’clock. 
Already there were present, at a charge of a 
dime each, well over a thousand boys and girls, 
most of them in age from two years to sixteen, 
far more boys than girls, and, scattered about, 
a few adults. There was none too much fresh 
air and no green fields or trees or birds or 
flowers for this holiday! 

Besides the humorous drama-reels (to which, 
I found, some of the more intelligent children 
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did pay attention), the usual “news”-excite- 
ment, and the “sex-appeal-” and tragedy-movie 
advertisements (which seem to be taking more 
and more time in these theaters), the program 
consisted of two long, noisy, rapid animal-films, 
mostly in the “jungle.” This was a strange and 
unnatural African jungle in Asia where Bengal 
tigers and many huge and quarrelsome lions 
and gentle elephants and horrid savages roamed 
maniaeally and roared and fought and elimbed 
beetling rocks and leaped and fought again and 
struggled and died or ran away, and so on 
pretty fairly continuously for two hours or so. 
It was mostly a phantasmagorie nightmare of 
rushing noisy horror, much, much worse than 
“realistie’—tragic, exciting, disturbing, inflam- 
ing, ineiting in every breathless beholder vivid 


bloodshed 


generally enjoyed! 


and death. 
I'll say that 
But one may be certain 


impressions of battle, 
And was it 
of a certainty it was. 
that some of these children did not enjoy it, 
really, as much as the majority did. 

But a thousand little boys and girls in gen- 
eral looked on and listened spellbound and 
gaped and trembled and cheered at times, and 
took it all in to their very brains and spinal 
cords and autonomic nervous systems as one 
more two-hour orgy of “recreation” and fun on 
a fine Saturday holiday. Many would get up 
and roam about the theater for one purpose or 
impulse or another, and so added not a bit to 
the general semineurotie chaos. 

This sort of thing of course is going on daily 
all over Ameriea, often with the added incite- 
ment of sexual turbulence and suggestion, in 
this ease by chance inconspicuous and perhaps 
And yet the third 
dominated 


relatively innocuous anyway. 
film (of 


throughout by the success of a heroic gang of 


humorous drama) was 
kidnappers and of “high-class” thugs. 

Who or what laboratory has the psychobiolo- 
gic apparatus or child-welfare outfit adequate 
to measure or even to estimate the personality- 
damage done, say to a thousand boys and two 
hundred little girls by holiday afternoons of 
which this is only one ordinary sample? The 
ever-habituating nervous systems of these ex- 
cited youngsters feel the costs and store them 
up with the interest on them, as the years go 
by—for a day of strain and stress. 

Probably this feeble protest would not have 
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been thought of for publication even by a psy- 
chiatrist, had his afternoon’s unintended obser- 
vation not resulted in a forceful demonstration 
to himself—namely, of a feeling of much nerve- 
fatigue both emotional and intellectual. This 
was an experience quite foreign to most mov- 
ing pictures even in these, their worst, days of 
noise and vulgar license. What then of the 
impressionable minds and the plastic nervous 
systems of children, some of whom were not as 
vet always certain in their walk to say nothing 
of their feeling and of their thoughts? 

When will some one really make a real be- 
ginning of really doing something about it? 
Surely to-day’s amusement and recreation will 
to-morrow be generally admitted to have been 
yesterday’s crime against childhood and thus 
against normal human development. Before 
long it must be generally admitted by seleet- 
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men and their congeners in the cities, as now 
all but universally by psychiatrists, that in such 
orgies of bloodthirsty excitement more than 
elsewhere nowadays are sown the vital seeds of 
nightmare, sleeplessness, fears, neuroticism, hys- 
teria and of cruel dispositions and trains of 
thought—potential malefaction, banditry and 
even homicide—savagery toward both our “poor 
relations,” the brutes (which some of us greatly 
admire and even love), and toward mankind 
itself. The nervous systems of children are 
more plastic and impressionable and retentive 
and basically constructive than most parents 
and teachers as yet have realized—or so I 





believe. 
GEORGE VAN NESS DEARBORN 
U. S. VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 
NEw York, N. Y. 
JUNE 10 


QUOTATIONS 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT AND THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

GOVERNOR PINCHOT’S joining with the assail- 
ants of the University of Pittsburgh on account 
of the dismissal of a popular professor of his- 
tory, Dr. Ralph E. Turner, is loosening the 
tongues of a number of friends of the institu- 
tion. This week representatives of twenty-one 
churehes in the Wilkinsburg district, at a com- 
munity service and with only two of the assem- 
blage dissenting, united in a statement com- 
mending the university’s policy applying to 
teachers. 

Beeause Dr. Turner, former chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Security League, was active in 
working for social legislation and in combating 
sweatshops, several labor organizations and ecivie 
groups took the position that he was being pe- 
nalized on account of his political liberalism. It 
was recalled that four instructors were dismissed 
some years ago in connection with alleged rad- 
ical activities. Some of the younger alumni 
talked of petitioning for the resignation of 
Chancellor John G. Bowman. Steps were taken 
for an investigation of the Turner dismissal by 
the American Association of University Pro- 


fessors. 
Although Dr. Turner himself has said little, 
he has given the impression that he was removed 


because of dissatisfaction among the “business 
men trustees” of the institution. 

One of the first reactions to this was an inti- 
mation from David L. Lawrence, State Demo- 
cratic Chairman, that in event of the election of 
a Democratic Legislature state funds for the 
university, amounting in the last biennium to 
$1,188,000, might be shut off. 

Eventually the university’s side of the case 
was given to the publie by Chancellor Bowman 
in a letter to Representative Henry Ellenbogen. 
The letter, after referring to the charge that it 
was the policy of Pitt “to discharge every pro- 
fessor who may have liberal tendencies or who 
may be active in movements to promote social 
justice,” declared: “It is therefore clear that the 
University of Pittsburgh should be responsive to 
public opinion and that its policy should be 
formulated to promote the common good.” 

The chancellor indicated that the sole reason 
for the removal of Dr. Turner was the com- 
plaint that the instructor had become flippant 
and sneering toward religion. It was declared 
to be one of the basic policies of the university 
to conduct its teaching in a manner that would 
not destroy the reverence of Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants for their respective faiths. The 
chancellor continued: “It is this policy which, in 
our judgment, Dr. Turner did not adequately 
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all with 
It is concerned with an attitude 


fulfill. Huis failure is not concerned at 
the New Deal. 
toward faith and 
Part of a letter written by a minister, in which 

was charged in particular that Dr. Turner 


toward spiritual growth.” 


had ridiculed students who had been faithful in 
attending Sunday school, was included. 

Although Dr. Turner denies that he has an at- 
titude of irreverence toward religion, it is stated 
that the chancellor has “stacks” of letters and 
‘omplaints from ministers, students and parents 
on the subject. 

Meanwhile Governor Pinchot, who is ex officio 
a trustee of the university, wrote Chancellor 
Bowman a letter in which it was stated that Dr. 
Turner’s dismissal was “one of a series of simi- 
r actions taken by the university under your 


direction which indicate that its purposes as an 
institution of higher learning have been per- 
verted to conform to the views of a small group 
of wealthy and powerful men.” There was this 
reference to the Mellons, who have contributed 
millions to the upbuilding of the university and 
are represented on the board of trustees: “If 


CONFERENCE ON CURRENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL ISSUES IN CALIFORNIA 


SUGGESTIONS having national pertinence de- 





veloped at a conference for educational leaders, 

held July 16-20, at the University of Southern 

California when the topic “Current Educational 

Issues in California” was considered by some 

two hundred superintendents and principals of 
the southern counties of the state. 

The financial issue is dominant in California, 





inasmuch as the state surplus of about $40,- 
000,000 which existed when the late Governor 
Rolph took office has become a deficit of $29,- 
£30,000. 
the 1933 Legislature and the electors of the 


This situation has followed action by 


state which “changed the state tax structure by 
returning the utility corporations to the local 
tax rolls and substituting a general sales tax.” 
As stated by Chief Deputy Superintendent Wil- 
lard S. Ford, of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
speaking at the conference, the same authorities 
“changed the basis of the support of education 
by transferring the county support of education 
to the state.” 


: 
: 
; 
: 
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the Mellons want a school to teach their ideas, 
then let them support it. 
Tr : 

The governor’s letter concluded with 


The Commonwealth 
can not.” 
the statement that if the facts are as he under- 
stands them he will have no choice but to reecom- 
mend to the next regular session of the Legis- 
lature a thorough investigation of the Turner 
case and the history of academic freedom at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

A number of the alumni interrogated declare 
that the Pinchot “lecture” to the university on 
academie freedom is wholly gratuitous; that the 
fact that Dr. Turner was employed for nine 
years in spite of his political liberalism at least 
suggests that there was no objection to him on 
that ground. It is stated that there remain in 
the faculty many who are as liberal as he. Still 
there is the question of why the instructor was 
fired just after having signed a new contract. 

Supporters of the chancellor say that inas- 
much as the dismissed professor received a 
year’s salary, the contract may have been only a 
part of the plan to make the discharge as easy 
as possible-—The New York Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


Superintendent Ford declared that the pres- 
ent method of distributing state aid “fails to 
eliminate inequalities of educational opportunity 
He the 


major financial problems, including the prin- 


and of financial support.” discussed 
ciple of equalization of educational support and 
the provision of a minimum educational pro- 
gram. As to taxation he compared the amounts 
provided by the state to the counties and the 
sums formerly raised by the counties, and told 
how the elimination of the county school tax has 
affected the total tax rate for counties. 

Dealing with his topic on a nation-wide basis, 
Professor Fletcher Harper Swift, of the Univer- 
sity of California, analyzed “Sources of School 
Revenue and Taxation.” In answer to the ques- 
tion “What is the relative importance of fed- 
eral, state and local funds?” Professor Swift 
gave figures for 1930 showing that local funds 
furnished 72.7 per cent. of total publie school 
receipts; state funds 16.7 per cent.; county 
funds 10.6 per cent.; federal aid and miscellane- 
ous sources 4.1 per cent.; permanent funds and 
school lands 1.3 per cent. 
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Regarding appropriations from state sources 
for the benefit of publie schools, Professor Swift 
presented statistics revealing that seven states 
provide no such appropriations at all; that in 
fourteen states such appropriations are rela- 
tively negligible; that in twelve states they are 
an important but not chief source; that in nine 
states state appropriations are the “sole source 
except income from permanent funds”; that in 
four states they are the “chief but not sole 
source”; that in three states—New York, Ohio 
and South Carolina—state appropriations are 
the sole source. Tables were presented showing 
types of taxes and the number of states levying 
them for school purposes. 

Professor Swift gave a summary of the plan 
for a model income tax prepared by the Na- 
tional Tax Association. This plan is based upon 
“the principle that every person having taxable 
ability should pay a direct tax (proportioned to 
his ability) to the government under which he is 
domiciled.” It is maintained that for carrying 
out this principle the personal income tax is bet- 
ter than any other tax. Some of the recommen- 


dations given are as follows: 


The tax should be levied upon entire net incomes 
of persons only; it should not be collected from 
business concerns, either incorporated or unin- 
corporated, 

The personal income tax should be levied on a 
citizen’s entire income from all sources; exemp- 
tions now granted in many states on state and 
local bonds, real estate mortgages, ete., should be 
discontinued as rapidly as the circumstances per- 
1) 

Personal net income should be defined substan- 
tially as a good accountant would determine it. 
The tax systems of Wisconsin, Massachusetts and 
New York offer satisfactory models for such 
definition. 

Small incomes should be exempted. Exemptions 
for a single person should not exceed $600; for a 
husband and wife, $1,200; and further exemption 
of $200 for each dependent, not to exceed three. 

The rate of tax shall be the same for all kinds 
of income. 

Rates should be progressive—minimum, one per 
cent., maximum should not exceed 6 per cent. 

Administration should be in hands of state, not 
local officials. 


The state personal income tax is a source of 
school support, “all or part earmarked for 
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schools,” in twelve states as follows: Arkansas 
(since 1929), Delaware (1917), Massachusetts 
(1917), Minnesota (1933), Montana (1933), 
New Mexico (1933), Oklahoma (1913), South 
Carolina (1922), South Dakota (1933), Utah 
(1931), Vermont (1931), Washington (1932), 
held invalid. In eleven states the proceeds of a 
personal income tax are credited to the state 
general fund which is a source of school aid: 
Alabama (1933), Arizona (1933), Georgia 
(1929), Mississippi (1914), Missouri (1917), 
New York (1919), North Carolina (1921), North 
Dakota (1919), Tennessee (1929) from intan- 
gibles, Virginia (1919), Wisconsin (1911). In 
six states there is a personal income tax, but 
“none or a negligible part reaches schools”: 
Idaho (1931), Indiana (1933), Kansas (1933), 
New Hampshire (1924) from intangibles, Ohio 
(1931) from intangibles, Oregon (1929). 

Professor Harry P. Smith, of Syraeuse Uni- 
versity, addressed the conference on “What the 
Public Needs to Know about Public Edueation 
To-day.” People should be made aware that, 
with the increasing complexity of social life, the 
school becomes “a specialized institution of mod- 
ern society for the performance of specifie func- 
tions.” Professor Smith discussed the fune- 
tion of the layman, the function of the profes- 
sionally trained staff in the school, the complex 
curriculum of an industrial society and tlie 
financial support of the schools, the last inelud- 
ing “the significance of increasing state support 
and the demand for federal aid.” 

Dr. Vierling Kersey, superintendent of public 
instruction, State of California, presented 
“Plans that Will Help the Public Become In- 
formed.” Dr. Kersey began by saying that “thie 
publie to-day is propaganda conscious, adver- 
tising shy, high-pressure resistant,” but that 
nevertheless “the public is ready and anxious to 
be fact-minded about publie education.” Among 
“the most powerful in-school influences in shap- 
ing community attitudes,” the speaker listed 
physieal edueation—sports and contests which 
he estimated “result in about 30 per cent. fa- 
vorable opinion” ; extra-curricular activities such 
as club events (“about 70 per cent. favorable’) ; 
music—glee elub, band, orchestra (“about 90 
per cent. favorable”); school organizations— 
school paper, assembly (“about 40 per cent. fa- 
vorable”) ; what children report at home con- 
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cerning actual instructional experiences (“about 
SU per cent. favorable where there is any. Very 
ittle result, however’); “from what the ad- 
ministrators and instructors radiate through 
their life in the community—service organiza- 
tions, community organizations, churches, clubs, 
lodges. (The sum total of these influences is 
about 65 per cent. favorable.)” 

Declaring that “the press is probably giving 
the publie what the publie wants to read about 
publie education,” Superintendent Kersey ex- 
pressed his thought that the chief basis of dif- 
ferent educational news must be by changed de- 
sire on the part of readers. 

A great educational opportunity is offered by 
the movie, “which is just now being foreed to 
be conscious of its need to be socially con- 

ous.” 

Superintendent Kersey set forth “ideals that 
would help our publie with its attitudes toward 
public education.” These included “only con- 
structive criticism of the profession by the pro- 
tession. Critics outside our profession have 
isually found a predecessor within the pro- 
“Always be sure that in educa- 
tional programs first things are first: character, 


’? 
Lession, 


tizenship, culture.” 
Among practical plans for informing the 
publie about publie education, Superintendent 
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Kersey listed a community advisory council; 
school-parent and school-citizen organizations; 
teacher contacts and connections; labor, church, 
lodge, club; parent forums; radio programs; 
press releases. “Keep everlastingly at it. A 
publie relations program is never completed.” 

Other subjects and speakers at the conference 
were “Reorganization of Educational Pro- 
grams,” Dr. Walter R. Hepner, California 
State Department of Education, and Dr. Emil 
Lange, Long Beach City Schools, with Deputy 
Superintendent Arthur Gould, of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, as chairman of the dis- 
cussion group; “Progressive Practises in See- 
ondary Edueation,” Professor A. A. Douglass, 
of the Claremont Colleges, and Dr. W. B. 
Featherstone, of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
with Prineipal R. C. Ingalls of the Garfield 
High School, Los Angeles, as chairman of the 
diseussion group; “Local Units of School Ad- 
ministration,’ Superintendent A. R. Clifton, of 
the Los Angeles County Schools, and Professor 
O. R. Hull, of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, with Superintendent P. R. Davis, of the 
Santa Moniea City Schools, as chairman of the 
group discussion. 

RayMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Los ANGELES, JULY 20, 1934 


REPORTS 


BEQUESTS OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
LOAN FUNDS 

“FROM very early times,” says the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, “the founding 
‘{ scholarships in universities has been favored 
by the law, and such scholarships are none the 
less public charities that they are open to the 
rich as well as the poor.” It then proceeded 
to uphold the validity of a bequest to Harvard 
College of a permanent fund, the income of 
which was direeted to be used “to pay the fees 
of tuition and instruction, the costs of text- 
hooks, room rent, and reasonable board of such 
descendants of (four named persons) as may 
be students at Harvard College.” The court 
remarked that payment of tuition fees and the 
cost of text-books, room rent and reasonable 
board of university students is a strictly educa- 


tional object, and that a direction requiring that 
preference be given to relatives of the donor 
or to any other class of persons he favors, is a 
lawful exercise of his rights and powers.’ 

The foregoing decision was quoted with ap- 
proval in a West Virginia case, where a bequest 
for founding scholarships at Lafayette College 
at Easton, Pennsylvania, for young men of 
poor parents residing in Marshall and Ohio 
Counties, West Virginia, and Belmont County, 
Ohio, was qualified by a provision in the will 
giving preference to sons and descendants of 
certain relatives of the testator. It was held 
that preference to descendants of the donor 
does not render a bequest of a scholarship fund 
non-charitable.? 


1 Dexter v. Harvard College, 176 Mass. 192, 57 
N. E. 371 (1900). 








However, if a bequest is strictly limited to 
use by the testator’s descendants, and there is 
no provision for its use for general educational 
purposes in those years when his descendants 
fail to use it or when no such descendants may 
be in existence, it does not ereate a charitable 
trust. This is the holding of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals in a case wherein a decedent 
gave to DePauw University in perpetuity all 
his estate remaining after his wife’s death for 
the purpose of the education of the descendants 
Said the court: “This 
devise was in no sense for a general public use, 


of two named persons. 


nor was it given with motives free from the 
stain of everything that is personal, private, 
or selfish. It is confined solely to the education 
of the descendants of two individuals only. If 
it had been given for the general purposes of 
education, or if it had been given into the hands 
of trustees for the education of poor children, 
or the children of the state, county, or a desig- 
nated community, it would have been valid and 
upheld as a charitable use.” 
Despite this holding, the permitted 
DePauw University to retain the property, on 
the ground that a favorable decision of the 
cireuit court in 1891, from which an appeal 
had been granted but not taken, made the point 
res adjudicata and not subject to subsequent 
judicial investigation.$ 


devise for a 
eourt 


Frequently wills bequeathing scholarship 
funds are contested on the ground that they 
contain insufficient regarding the 
administration of the fund, thus leaving too 
great a discretion in the hands of the desig- 
Wherever the general intent of 


directions 


nated trustees. 
the donor is plain, the courts are inclined to 
uphold the trust and, if necessary, to advise the 
trustees regarding their duties. Thus in Con- 
necticut a will was upheld which made a con- 
tingent residuary bequest to trustees directed to 
apply the interest thereof “to support through 
a course at the Sheffield Scientifie School... 
the candidate passing the best examination 
preparatory to said course of study. Said ean- 
didate must be born or living in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, to be eligible, and examinations shall 





2 Gallaher v. Gallaher, 106 W. Va. 588, 146 S. E. 
623 (1929). 

3 Johnson v. DePauw University, 116 Ky. 671, 
76S. W. 851 (1903). 
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be held for new competitors as often as the 
scholarship is vacated.” The court held that 
the word “support” was not intended to be 
limited to bare necessities of any kind, but to 
include a comfortable living for the student 
beneficiary. However, the donor could not be 
thought to have wished to provide a student 
with money greatly in excess of his needs; and 
consequently the trustees were advised that if 
the income of the fund should in the course of 
time come to exceed greatly the amount re- 
quired for the comfortable maintenance of one 
beneficiary, it would be their duty to apply the 
excess toward the support of another eligible 
student, since it was the manifest desire of the 
donor to have the income used for the support 
of worthy and eligible young men pursuing 
studies in the Sheffield Scientifie School.* 

Another example of judicial intervention to 
interpret and effectuate the donor’s intent is 
afforded by a recent Louisiana case, where the 
income of the residue of an estate was _ be- 
queathed in equal parts to Tulane University 
and Loyola University, for scholarships of 
$1,000 to run for four years and then be 
granted to new beneficiaries and so on indefi- 
nitely. The income was sufficient to provide 
fourteen such scholarships at each university. 
The will was not explicit as to how the beneti- 
ciaries were to be selected, but named two trus- 
tees to have custody of the fund and stipulated 
that on the death of either or both of these 
trustees, their successors should be appointed 
by “the gentlemen of the faculties.” When the 
two trustees refused to pay over the income of 
the fund unless they were given a voice in the 
awarding of the scholarships, it was held that 
the will evidenced no intent to give them such 
a power, but rather displayed faith in the uni- 
versity faculties. Accordingly, the trustees 
were required to pay over the income, and the 
selection of the beneficiaries was left to the dis- 
cretion of the universities.® 

Thomas E. Mitchell, of Georgia, left a legacy 
of $125,000 value to Vanderbilt University, the 
net income thereof to be used “according to the 
best judgment of the Trustees ... to assist 
poor, worthy and deserving students, who may 

4 Hoyt v. Bliss, 93 Conn. 344, 105 Atl. 699 
(1919). 


5 Succession of Breaux, 175 La. 269, 143 So. 
246 (1932). 
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be bona fide residents of Georgia.” A subse- 
juent clause of the same will expressed the 
testator’s desire that the university lend the 
inds to the selected students, taking interest- 
bearing notes, “since, in my opinion, such a 
method of assisting students by loans is better 
idapted to the formation of character than to 
make absolute gifts to such students.” A legacy 
equal amount and on the same terms was 
iso bequeathed to the University of Georgia. 
Vanderbilt University sought permission to 
deviate from the express terms of its trust by 
extending the benefits of the fund to students 
from other states, showing that tuition and 
iving expenses at the University of Georgia 
were much lower than at Vanderbilt, so that 
poor students in Georgia would naturally at- 
tend the former; and that after diligent efforts, 
including the mailing of circulars to its gradu- 
ates and to high schools located in Georgia, 
offering to lend the funds at 5 per cent. interest, 
after three years it had been able to lend only 
about $2,000 to four students, leaving a balance 
f accumulated income of more than $24,000. 
rhe court held that the terms of the will did 
not conclusively require the assistance to be 
viven in the form of interest-bearing loans, but 
merely expressed the donor’s preference thereof, 


leaving to the trustees full discretion as to 
whether they would offer loans or absolute 
gifts. Henee there was nothing in the terms 
of the trust making its literal performance im- 
possible, and the deviation prayed for could 
not be allowed.® 

Bequests establishing student loan funds 
will not be invalidated by reason of the fact 
that they require the loans to bear interest, nor 
because they make the loans available to stu- 
dents without discrimination between those who 
are poor and those who are wealthy. When 
William D. Morgan bequeathed the residue of 
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his estate to the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College for the establishment of a fund to be 
loaned at a reasonable rate of interest to in- 
digent students, and administered by a ecommit- 
tee consisting of the president, the business 
manager and the professor of mathematics, his 
heirs contested the will on the ground that the 
requirement of interest would take the bequest 
out of the elass of charitable trusts and thus 
create an invalid perpetuity. The court denied 
this contention, pointing out that the interest 
would be applied solely to the charitable pur- 
pose of the fund. It also held that no specifi- 
cation of the residence of beneficiaries was re- 
quired and that any student at the college 
would be eligible, regardless of residence.’ 

A bequest to a trustee, who was directed to 
invest the fund for ten years and then turn it 
over to Northwestern University to form two 
funds for loans to medical students and law 
students, respectively, limited to “worthy stu- 
dents about to enter the senior year in the 
respective courses,” to enable them to pay their 
tuition, was also upheld by the Illinois Supreme 
Court. The will provided that the loans were 
to be for four years at 4 per cent. interest and 
that members of the Masonie Order were to 
receive preference. It was contested on the 
ground that worthy students might be wealthy, 
and that loans to wealthy students would not 
constitute a charitable purpose. The court de- 
stroyed this objection by construing the word 
“enable” strictly, holding that one could not be 
“enabled” to do what he was already able to 
do; but commentators on this case have been 
quick to point out that a valid charitable trust 
need not necessarily be exclusively for the 
benefit of the indigent, especially when it is 
for an educational purpose.* 

M. M. CHAMBERS 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CHANGE—THE TEST OF TEACHING 

PROBABLY every one will agree that teaching 
involves change in the mind and action of the 
one taught. Most of us who teach, however, 
often know little of the character and amount 


6 Vanderbilt University v. Mitchell, 162 Tenn. 
217, 26 S. W. (2d) 83 (1931). 


of this change in the mind of our pupils. 
Doubtless also many of us will admit that the 
amount of change produced in our students is a 


7 Morgan v. National Trust Bank of Charleston, 
331 Ill. 182, 162 N. E. 188 (1928). 

8 Summers et al. v. Chicago Title and Trust 
Company, 335 Ill. 564, 167 N. E. 777 (1929 
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fairly accurate measurer of the effectiveness of 
our teaching. Likely every one will also admit 
that there are at least two kinds of change in the 
individual when he learns a group of related 
One is found in the memory, which re- 
This is noted by the in- 


facts. 
tains what one learns. 
crease in the already meager or large store of 
facts which the memory may possess and the 
“mental” background which is in constant proc- 
ess of reconstruction. The other type of change 
is in the attitude not only toward what he learns 
but also toward the larger conception of himself 
and the world about him. This is often referred 
to generally as the “universe of discourse,” the 
attitudes toward life, the biases, 
prejudices and emotional tone. 
cisely in this area of prejudices and emotional 
tone, the modifitation of the attitudes and the 
alteration of the schemes of values that is most 
functional in the control of conduct. More- 
over, it is in this area that we have the least 


” 


“mind-set, 
But it is pre- 


accurate measuring stick. 

And in the matter of producing change in 
attitudes and the control of conduct lies the 
chief interest of the state when it taxes itself 
for the purpose of supporting schools and en- 
couraging the education of the young. The 
chief purpose of the state in maintaining schools 
at publie expense is found, first of all, in the 
development of good citizens, intelligent, self- 
supporting men and women who have higher 
standards of living and conduct. The state does 
not eare so much about the amount and kind of 
facts one possesses as it does about the attitudes 
entertained regarding them. 

The teaching profession has developed fairly 
accurate methods of testing, measuring the 
amount of faets one acquires in and out of 
school. Fairly accurately the deposits in 
memory can be determined and the efficiency 
developed in using the materials 
learned. The profession has known in the past 
little about the amount and kind of change in 
the attitudes of students and in the shifting of 
the scheme of values. 

Recently, however, there have been some ad- 
vances in constructing and refining certain mea- 
suring units in the field of social and emotional 
attitudes, schemes of and the like. 
Among these are the Allport-Vernon test—‘A 
Study of Values.” By using this test, the pres- 


one has 


values 
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ent writer endeavored to determine the amount 
of change in the schemes of values produced in 
his classes in social psychology for the two 
terms in the academic years of 1931-1932 and 
1932-1933. 

In the fall and winter quarters of 1931-1952 
a class of 25 students and in the corresponding 
quarters of 1932-1933 a class of 31 students, 
both classes in the fourth year of college in 
social psychology, are the subjects from whom 
data for this paper were obtained. The mate- 
rial of the course was gauged to suit the back- 
ground and ages of these students. The range 
in ages extended from 19 to 46, and most of the 
members of the class had had some experience 
in teaching. 

At the first meeting of the class in each year 
all members were given the Allport-Vernon 
“Values” test. When the class assembled, no 
purposes of the work in the course were an- 
nounced, no comments were made about: the 
course in any form nor were any reasons for 
giving the above test stated. Neither was there 
any reference to the test throughout the entire 
quarter. The material presented to the two 
classes and the methods of instruction as nearly 
uniform as possible were as follows: Kimball 
Young’s book—‘Social Psychology”—was used 
as a basic text. His source book on the same 
subject was also assigned as required reading, 
together with certain other collateral readings 
from anthropological literature dealing largely 
with certain phases of primitive life. 

Class periods an hour in length were con- 
ducted in the form of lectures, discussions, re- 
ports, themes on topics in the field of interest 
selected by the student, round table discussions, 
quizzes and personal conferences. The writer 
prepared the lectures and conducted the discus- 
sions in harmony with the general outline ot! 
the text but amplified many of the points briefly 
treated by the author of the text. The writer 
made no attempt to bend the discussions and to 
plan the lectures to support nor to conform to 
any particular standard of estheties, religion, 
polities, economic theories or to indoctrinate the 
class with any particular view of school ot 
thought further than the point of view of the 
author of the text. It is admitted, however, that 
any teacher either consciously or unconscious!) 
possesses and propagates some more or less 

















lefinite attitudes in his diseussions. It would 

impossible not to have some point of refer- 
nee. But no conscious effort was made to in- 
doctrinate the elass with his personal biases. 
rained in the social science field and particu- 

y in anthropology and sociology he naturally 

ssesses the modern view-point in these sub- 
About the middle of the course the Allport 
\-S Reaction Test was given in order to deter- 
‘ine the types of personality which students in 
the elass possessed. But no comments nor ex- 
planations as to purposes were made. The term 
personality here is used in the broad sense rep- 
esented by Allport in his recent writings on 
he subject. 

At the end of the course the same attitudes 
est, mentioned above, was given and no com- 
ments nor explanations were made further than 
to state that the results of these tests in no way 
would influence the passing or failing the course 

r the grades earned in the class. 

In this experimental study the writer wished 
to answer the following questions: (1) Exactly 
ow much change is produced by the process of 
nstruction and the materials of teaching in the 
class in the schemes of values which these stu- 
dents hold? (2) What effect does the type of 
personality, i.e., whether ascendant or submis- 
sive, have upon the readiness with which 
changes are produced and what is the amount 
of such changes that may be made in the indi- 
vidual student? (3) How much does the factor 
(4) Is 
there any difference between the sexes and the 
amount and kind of change made? (5) Is 
there a tendency to reduce the average quantita- 
tive measure of attitudes of the class to the 
norm of social values as determined by the 
Allport test? 

All the change which is indicated by the re- 


of age play in changing attitudes? 


sults of this experiment certainly may not be 
wholly aseribed to the work of this class; for 
these students must have had, during the period 
of instruetion involved here, other influences 
operating in produeing a certain amount of the 
alteration in attitudes here recorded. But it is 
certain that the material presented had most to 
do with producing a change since the plan was 
caleulated to bring up for discussion points in 
other subjects related to the five fields repre- 
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sented in the social values included in the test 
and to eall attention to these in daily contact 
in and out of school. In all probability many 
of these concepts would have been passed over 
in the ordinary run of the student’s classroom 
life had they not been brought up for considera- 
tion. 

If the material were treated here in much 
more detail than our space admits many other 
facts than those we give here could be brought 
to light. If we should consider each of the five 
fields in detail in which social values are con- 
sidered and if we could treat each item statisti- 
cally, we could doubtless secure more detailed 
information about the significance of the 
changes. But since we are limited we will con- 
tine our report to the larger aspects of the 
problem, as indicated by the questions to be 
considered. 

And since our space for making this report 
is so limited it is unnecessary to give any de- 
scription of either the “Values” test or the 
ascendant-submissive reaction study of Allport 
and Vernon. We give the report of only six 
from the list of 56 students’ reactions—two, 
with the least change in attitude, two with 
average change and two with the greatest 
amount of change in their values and attitudes. 

Data yielded by this experiment, of which 
that in Table I is only a sample, warrant the 
following answers to the questions asked on 
this page. 

(1) The average change produced in the in- 
dividual student in each of the six categories 
considered, barring one or two extreme cases, 
ranges around 20 per cent. and the extremes 
from 15 per cent. to 50 per cent. 

(2) There is no particular type of person- 
ality which resists change in attitude. The 
ascendant type changes as frequently and as 
much as the submissive. There is no correlation 
between the type of personality and the amount 
of change in attitude that may be produced. 

(3) Age has little to do with the readiness 
The older 


members of the class show as much change in 


with which change may be, made. 


their schemes of values as do the younger stu- 
dents. Apparently the matter of age and ex- 
perience which these students brought to the 
class affected little their susceptibility to the 
influence of the teacher, though the prestige of 
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TABLE I 


CATEGORIES IN THE TEST 


Theoretical Economie Esthetic 
Student 
B A B A. B A 

M.D 

f21 s 9 28 20 26 $3 30 
t.S. 

m23 a 0 ] } 0 36 17 
L.M. 

m26 a 0) $3 25 29 23 21 
J.M. 

m46 a 38 34 45 37 28 25 
L.N. 

f42 a 28 26 25 24 28 31 
V.M. 

23 s 39 37 29 26 31 32 
Total change 

for 2 classes 223 218 255 
Aver. change 

per student 

per category 4, 3.9 4.6 


Social Political Religious 
Total 
B. A, B. A. B. A. 
32 26 25 30 21 40 58 
23 38 30 31 38 33 4 
34 6 25 34 23 17 30 
30 35 25 30 14 19 30 
41 41 23 23 35 35 6 
37 37 22 24 22 24 10 
234 211 260 1401 
4,2 3.8 4.6 


In the above table the words at top of columns are the categories in the test. The column on the 


left contains the information regarding each student. 


The capital initials represent the individual stu- 


dent. The small letters and number under the initial mean ‘‘f’’ for female, ‘‘m’’ for male, ‘‘s’’ for 
submissive personality in the A-S reaction test and ‘‘a’’ for Ascendant on the test. For example, M.D. 


student is a woman 21 years of age and submissive. 


The columns under the categories Capital B. meansthe score earned on the ‘‘ Values’’ test before study- 
ing the subject and A. represents the score after the end of the course. The amount of change in atti- 
tude is the difference between the score under B. and A. The horizontal column at bottom of the table 
contains under each category the total amount of change in the two classes combined and the last hori- 
zontal column gives the average change per student per category for the combined number of students 
in both classes. The vertical column to the right indicates the total change in the six students in the 
table and 1,401 is the total amount of change for the two classes. The six students given in the table 


are typical of the two classes. 


the teacher is no doubt a large factor in effect- 
ing these changes. That is, one teacher may be 
able, with the same material and students, to 
produce, on account of his ability and prestige, 
greater change than another teacher. Likely 
the chief factor which did operate in this ex- 
periment or other similar investigations is the 
degree of intelligence. 

(4) Neither is there any correlation between 
the sexes and the amount and kind of change 
which may be brought about. 

(5) There is no evidence that teaching stu- 
dents in the manner in which this class was 
taught would tend to reduce or elevate the gen- 
eral level of social values of the students to the 


average or norm established by the makers of 
this test. 

Finally, the material used in instruction, the 
methods employed and the personality and 


prestige of the teacher are likely to be the most 
important factors in producing change in atti- 
tudes and controlling conduct. 
A. 0. BowDEN 
New Mexico STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
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